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Radio in the Classroom: Threat or Challenge? 
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EAVEN forbid!” exclaimed one 
| eel upon reading the recent 
news story that the Surplus War Prop- 
erty Board can equip every school in 
the nation with a radio set. His vehe- 
ment protest was that of an artisan in 
the face of the Industrial Revolution. 
‘ Is this prospect of radio in the class- 
room a threat or a challenge? American 
radio today is incre: ssingly the concern 
of the educator, both as an observer 
and as a participator in the century’s 
most strategic means of communica- 
tion. The children of the nation are 
already an established audience, and to 
date approximately one hundred and 
sixty educational institutions have in- 
dicated to the Federal Communications 
Commission their interest in operating 


Add 


frequency modulation stations.’ 


1 According to a report given at a 1944 hear- 
ing of the FCC, 28 states are now planning 
state-wide networks for educational FM radio. 
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to this the countless numbers of com- 
mercial stations opening their micro- 
phones to the local schools, and the 
invasion of radio into the educational 
field must be realistically recognized. 

Unfortunately, for the most part 
commercial broadcasters have been the 
aggressors while teachers have awak- 
ened too late to their responsibility in 
developing educational uses of radio. 
To qualify for their operating licenses, 
all 934 stations in the United States 
must provide some programs in the 
“public interest, convenience and nec- 
essity.” Seldom are such programs 
planned in cooperation with the edu- 
cators who should know the standards 
of necessity and values of public in- 
terest best. In the mushroom growth of 
the fabulous radio industry, educational 
broadcasters have been outnumbered 
for twenty-five years. Especially in the 
field of children’s programs educators 
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are on the defensive, faced with the 
dual problem of guarding against un- 
suitable broadcasts and of reaching the 
child-listener with genuine educational 
benefits. 

But before any improvement can be 
made in the present critical state of 
radio the fears of our friend reading 
the newspaper must be allayed. He 
thinks of radio chiefly in terms of 
soap operas, slapstick comedy, canned 
music, and unctuous speech monopoliz- 
ing the classroom in a misguided at- 
tempt to make education keep pace 
with the air age. He rightfully de- 
plores the advent in the school of a 
dubious gadget which serves extremely 
well the advertising and entertainment 
world. But as one of the indifferent, 
careless sixty million radio listeners 
to home receivers, he is unaware of 
the genuine educational program. He 
rarely studies his newspaper’s log to 
select with care the programs he will 
hear. There is little worth-while pub- 
lished radio criticism available, cer- 
tainly nothing to compare with the 
‘book reviews which guide him in his 
reading pursuits. And having lost in the 
1920's both the earphones and the 
sense of novelty which compelled his 
undivided attention while listening, the 
average American today combines his 
radio listening with leisure reading, 
conversation, and even serious preoc- 
cupation. He understands little of the 
jargon or structure of this communica- 
tions industry, far less than he knows 
about his newspaper. The better edu- 
cated he is, the less often he seems 
inclined to express on a post card his 
criticism or approval of a broadcast he 


has heard. It is doubtful that he could 
easily identify the source of that 
broadcast, much less the proper au- 
thority to be held responsible. 

But can the impact of this gadget 
on the nation’s life and particularly on 
our children be dismissed with 4 
critical eyebrow? Not when it makes 
Superman more real than Shakespeare 
and Sinatra better known than Stra- 
vinsky. Not when it is used as a 
weapon of war and an instrument to- 
ward understanding the problems of 
peace. If the dial has demonstrated 
power to arouse mass interest and 
impel action, why cannot radio sell 
children ideas as well as cereals? Is it 
inherent in the medium that programs 
be mediocre? If not, which are the 
educational values in broadcasting? 
How can they be developed for use in 
the classroom? 

W. W. Charters, who in 1930 
founded the Institute for Education by 
Radio at Ohio State University, defines 
the educational radio program thus: 
“An educational program is one which 
raises standards of taste, increases the 
range of valuable information, or stim- 
ulates audiences to undertake worth- 
while activities.” It is interesting to 
note that this definition, made in 1936, 
is a revision of an earlier statement in 
which the first clause read, “purposes 
to raise.”* As early as 1932, the Na- 
tional Committee on Education by 
Radio foresaw “Colleges and univer- 
sities with radio broadcasting stations 
have in their possession one of the most 
powerful and effective tools for pop- 


? Levering Tyson, Education Tunes In. Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education, 1930. 
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ular education which exists at the 
resent time.”® 

In the nature of the medium itself lie 
implications of its usefulness. As an 
inexpensive household utility, the radio 
serves a nation-wide audience irrespec- 
tive of geographic or economic factors. 
Yet the effect of the program heard 
is highly personal, with each listener 
establishing for himself an individual 
contact with the broadcast. The “fire- 
side chats” of the late President Roose- 
velt vitalized activities of the govern- 
ment for numbers of citizens in their 
homes with an effectiveness unmatched 
in newsprint or the public hall. Radio 
appeals for help or box tops produce 
fantastic results. The voice at our 
elbow in the living room is confiden- 
tial; it speaks urgently to us alone, 
though half a million may listen; it 
establishes friendly authority and com- 
pels attention by its intimate, invisible 
presence. This peculiar power of a 
disembodied voice results in the in- 
credible reality of wildly fictitious sit- 
uations, the frightening devotion of 
children and adults alike to the most 
unbelievable characters. If both the 
means and the end are often offensive, 
they make more imperative the educa- 
tional use of this inherently persuasive 
means of communication. 

What opportunities are at hand for 
the listener? At the turn of a dial, time 
and space disappear, and we hear the 
living voice of humanity around the 
world. This is the culmination of man’s 
dream as he lit the ancient fire beacons, 
to speak with distant men; to question 
over the miles, “How is it with you 

8 Education by Radio, Il, No. 19, June 9, 1932. 


there?” It is a tribute to our astound- 
ing capacity for change that in one 
brief decade we have lost our sense of 
wonder at the miracle science struggled 
for centuries to achieve. Truly, the 
globe has shrunk, and Moscow, Rome, 
Sydney, and Rio de Janeiro are reached 
with standard frequency. To our chil- 
dren, England will no longer be a 
storybook land entered only through 
the printed page, for every boy is a 
Dick Whittington, visiting London at 
will. That his impressions are auditory 
gives wings to his imagination. In the 
spice of a cockney tongue is the flavor 
of Leicester Square; in the tolling of 
Big Ben, the massive dignity of West- 
minster; in the whir of a buzz-bomb, 
the terrible eloquence of a people’s 
fear. 

In this mastery of distance, it follows 
that limitations of physical environ- 
ment and opportunity are overcome. 
No longer is the rural child’s world 
bound by the dirt road that leads to 
his farmhouse. He shares with city 
children the speech of a prime minister, 
the music of a symphony, the visit to 
an art gallery, the experiment in a 
laboratory—all the cultural experi- 
ences which are seldom present in a 
single community. The fact that these 
universal treasures are available through 
radio for a few cents a year, means 
much to even the metropolitan child. 
How many New York youngsters, for 
example, can afford a season’s ticket 
to the opera? 

And the horizons of the spiritual 
environment expand with those of the 
physical. Wide exchange of ideas pre- 
cipitates critical judgment and combats 
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dogmatism. In radio’s coverage of the 
news today, with all its weaknesses 
and fallacies, we find an object lesson 
in the problems of tolerance, freedom 
of speech, and the interrelation of an 
informed public and a working democ- 
racy. One hour at the dial brings us 
four widely divergent eye-witness ac- 
counts, contrasts in news reporting and 
news commentary, fattened releases of 
prepared material from the scene of 
one crisis and ominous silence from 
behind the censor’s walls of another. 
It has been said that radio mirrors our 
life today—a blurred mirror, to be 
sure—but in its shifting panorama exist 
the conflicts and confused values which 
mark much contemporary thought and 
action. This is the challenge. If we 
continue as a nation of careless listen- 
ers, unaware of the implications in 
this confusion of tongues, radio com- 
munication is truly a threat to the 
growth of wisdom and understanding. 
Is it not, therefore, our obligation to 
be militant listeners, cognizant of that 
“fifth freedom,”* the freedom to listen 
to the balanced truth, and thereby to 
merit our trusteeship of this medium 
so prized by Hitler and so effective in 
shaping public opinion in our own 
democracy? Certainly we cannot af- 
ford to bequeath our children an hys- 
terical vulnerability to an Orson 
Welles “Invasion from Mars.” Rather, 
they must be taught critical judgment 
and their role in improving radio as a 
social force. 

These values, then, are potentially 


4 “Free Speech—An Exploration of the Broad- 
caster’s Duty,” by James L. Fly, former chair- 
man of the FCC, October 7, 1943. Reprint by 
the FCC. 
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present in broadcasting: strong motiva- 
tion, imaginative appeal, the means for 
cultural growth beyond the sphere of 
immediate environment, and the inter- 
pretation of the forces at work in the 
world around us. Do they exist, how- 
ever, in areas of direct application to 
the curriculum? What is available to 
the social studies teacher, to the teacher 
of arts and sciences? 

Let us consider the roster of dis- 
tinguished men who have chosen this 
medium for expression of their creative 
efforts. The late Stephen Vincent 
Benét contributed to radio drama an 
impressive volume of literature, recog- 
nizing the unprecedented audience it 
may reach and the peculiar potency 
of its presentation. The American 
Story, by Archibald MacLeish? is but 
one of his many radio efforts which 
experiment the medium and 
preserve in published form the record 
of its effectiveness. Other recognized 
literary figures who have been heard 
on the air include W. H. Auden, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, Langston Hughes, 
Carl Van Doren, Norman Rosten, 
William Saroyan, and Alexander 
Woollcott. These writers have spoken 
directly through the medium, and their 
contribution has been supplemented 
by the presentation of works of the 
countless great of the past, from 
Shakespeare to Whitman. Not as a 
substitute for the classroom study of 
these writers, but as a motivation and 
springboard for further interest, these 
broadcasts serve a purpose in educa- 
tion. 


with 


Sloane, and Pearce. 


5 Published by 
1944. 


Duell, 
New York, 
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To radio in the field of music goes 
unqualified credit for bringing the 
classics to the nation in an upsurge 
of appreciation hitherto unaccorded. 
Here the commercial industry must 
be thanked, for only an affluent spon- 
sor could provide orchestra seats for 
thousands in the concert halls of 
Boston, Philadelphia, New York, 
Detroit, Minneapolis, and London. It 
is significant that one of the earliest 
musicians of repute in radio, Dr. 
Walter Damrosch of the Philharmonic 
Society, entered with a direct educa- 
tional purpose—to teach listeners to 
understand great music, not merely to 
play it for them. 

The swift advances in science and 
their effect on our ways of living have 
nowhere more quickly or authorita- 
tively been explained to the general 
public than in radio. The atomic bomb 
research was dramatically portrayed in 
a University of Chicago broadcast 
shortly after the holocaust at Hiro- 
shima. Penicillin, jet propulsion, plas- 
tics, prefabricated housing, and new 
developments in surgery and psychiatry 
are expertly introduced to laymen w ho 
may never have seen a laboratory. 
With schools handicapped by the 
shortage of trained teachers and suit- 
able classroom materials, these broad- 
casts aid in revision of curriculum as 
well as provide an immediate source 
of documented, authentic material. 

It is no accident that radio forums, 
debates, interviews, and speeches on 
social problems today exceed in num- 
ber and value any expectations of the 
twenties. Since the dark days of 1933 
when 60 million anxious listeners were 


told, “We have nothing to fear except 
fear itself,” the public has turned to 
its radios for information and guidance 
in threading the labyrinth of current 
affairs. Appearing without remunera- 
tion, authorities from at home and 
abroad utilize the microphone to dis- 
cuss problems of the people with the 
people. Frequently the public partic- 
ipates in the broadcast, either on the 
air or in group meetings implemented 
by materials from the program plan- 
ners. Here professional educators have 
taken their most active part in the radio 
industry, pioneered by such groups as 
the University of Chicago, the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education, 
and parent-teacher associations. 

These are perhaps misleading refer- 
ences to educational radio, stressing as 
they do the programming of the na- 
tional networks and the stellar-name 
quality of the broadcasts. Let us empha- 
size that the structure is founded on 
the steady, thoughtful efforts of small 
local or regional broadcasters, often 
operating outside the spotlight of pub- 
licity. In a major Southern city with 
outlets of four national networks, the 
only full-time educational radio direc- 
tor is employed by a relatively un- 
known station operating on 250 watts. 
Yet her guidance has brought about 
a stream of worthy school broadcasts 
in which countless students appear, 
the establishment of radio courses in 
the high school curriculum, and the 
supplying of a variety of classroom 
aids to teaching. Searching the air 
waves for currents of educational 
value, therefore, begins at home, in 
the channel byways of small stations 
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serving a community minority; it is 
not limited by “name” shows and it 
welcomes the anonymous newcomer; 
it includes the commercially “zero” 
hours of early afternoon and _ late 
evening when sponsors are few and the 
networks find time to fulfill their pub- 
lic service obligations. Essentially, it 
requires a knowledge of the radio field 
and the forces at work that are not 
revealed in the Crosley ratings. 

Recognition of the inconspicuous 
large or small contributor to radio in 
the classroom is publicly accorded at 
the Institute for Education by Radio, 
which is lately becoming more widely 
known to the lay audience. Here 
awards are given to programs among 
hundreds of entries made by civic and 
school groups, stations of all classes, 
regional networks, and the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. It is sig- 
nificant that, over a period of fifteen 
years, the single station receiving the 
greatest number of honors is WHA, 
operated by the University of Wis- 
consin in Madison. In the transcrip- 
tions of award winners and in the 
annual proceedings of the Institute® lie 
a comprehensive record of trends and 
endeavors in the development of school 
broadcasting facilities, utilization’ tech- 
niques, research, programming and 
skills, and the function of radio as a 
social force. An outgrowth of the co- 
operative efforts of a pioneer group of 
educational broadcasters in 1930, the 
Institute today represents a major force 
within the profession. 

The free monthly Service Bulletin 


8 Education on the Air, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


of the Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee of the U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., should be recom- 
mended for current listings of pro- 
gram and transcription offerings, for 
articles of interest to school adminis- 
trators and broadcasters alike, and for 
information regarding teacher training 
and workshop activities in the school 
broadcasting field. Additional aids 
offered by the Committee include a 
script exchange, transcription kits and 
loan service, bibliography, and guid- 
ance for the establishment of standards 
for college courses in radio. 

Here, then, is the positive answer to 
the challenge of radio in the class- 
room. The values have been estab- 
lished; the development of their use is 
in the hands of competent educators. 
It remains for the listener to discard 
apathy if he would increase assimila- 
tion of radio’s benefits; the tool can 
serve the teacher if its use is under- 
stood. In the words of Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, U.S. Commissioner of 
Education: “Five years ago, educa- 
tional radio was a term without defini- 
tion. Today, it is a going concern. In 
thousands of schools, homes, clubs... 
educational radio is adding to the 
meaning of life.” 

And now postwar changes in broad- 
casting offer us a new chance to utilize 
the genie of learning in this Aladdin’s 
lamp. The complexities of radio 
education may be approached through 
these major steps: 

1. Effective planning for use of the 
20 radio channels allotted to education 
on the new frequency modulation 
(FM) band. Techniques of sound 
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programming and evaluation can be 
learned from those pioneer non-com- 
mercial broadcasters who have served 
schools effectively for fifteen years. 

2. Cooperation between educators 
and commercial station managers to 
develop standards of community serv- 
ice broadcasts. Where time on the air 
is offered to schools or teachers, skill- 
ful performance and expert planning in 
terms of the medium’s requirements 
will dispel the legend that “worth- 
while programs won’t hold an audi- 
ence.” No group using the air waves 
for public relations or other informa- 
tive purposes can afford not to under- 
stand the peculiar techniques and quali- 
fications for effective broadcasting. 

3. Teacher training in methods of 
radio utilization in the classroom.-Once 
suitable programs are provided, they 


serve, in general, not as learning ex- 
periences in themselves, but as supple- 
mentary tools to be skillfully used in 
the curriculum through proper prepa- 
ration and follow-up activities. Only 
when teachers are adequately prepared 
to utilize the programs can the tool 
be of consequential value. 

4. Active recognition that our radio- 
listening children require guidance in 
the development of listening skill and 
discriminating appreciation. This must 
follow the lines of similar effort in 
shaping literary, musical, and artistic 
experience by relating leisure activities 
to the curriculum. The scope of this 
program extends far beyond a given 
class-hour or even the entire course of 
study, and includes other audio-visual 
aids, the library, extracurricular activi- 
ties, the home, and community projects. 
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New Perspectives in the Teaching of 


English and Foreign Languages’ 


LENNOX GREY 


PROFESSOR OF ENGI 


Ru TY-TWO years ago the first 
courses in the teac hing of English 
and foreign languages were offered in 
Teachers College. The course in the 
Teaching of English, introduced by 
Franklin T. Baker, was the first com- 
prehensive professional course in the 
field offered in any American univer- 
sity, so far as we have been able to dis- 
cover. Courses in the teaching of mod- 
ern foreign languages were offered 
almost as early. This pioneering spirit 
has remained the tradition of the de- 
partment. 

In the half century during which 
English and modern foreign languages 
have been established as professional 
fields, we have faced three crises. 

The first crisis came at the start. Could 
suitable standards and practices be 
established for these upstart, ill-defined 
fields—these poor relations of Latin 
and Greek, with no well-defined 
classics? Professor Baker, through his 
teaching, his pioneer work with the 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
and his text on the Teaching of Eng- 
lish published soon after 1900, prob- 


*Condensation of a talk to the Advisory As- 
sembly in the Teaching of English and Foreign 
Languages, Milbank C hapel, December 1, 1945. 
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ably did more than any other one man 
to establish clear and workable pat- 
terns for the prevailing college pre- 
paratory task of the high schools of 
those days, and to keep them liberal for 
other purposes as well. Professor Bag- 
ster-Collins was a comparable pioneer 
in the teaching of modern foreign 
languages. 

The second crisis came upon us 
twenty years later, when English had 
to adapt itself in most Communities to 
a much more varied and non-selective 
group of high school students. Profes- 
sor Allan Abbott, Professor Baker’s 
right-hand man, and later his succes- 
sor as head of the Department of Eng- 
lish, wrote the article on the “Aims of 
High School English” which formed 
the basis of the U.S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion Bulletin on Reorganization of 
English in Secondary Schools (1917) 
prepared by a Committee of Thirty. 
With Professor Baker he trained many 
of the liberal teachers who were to 
provide leadership over the country. 
Simultaneously Professors Bagster- 
Collins, Méras, and others were mov- 
ing the study of foreign languages in- 
creasingly toward the oral approach. 

If too many English and foreign lan- 
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guage teachers over the country have 
never moved from the first college- 
preparatory reading pattern, the lag 
seems due to three factors: (1) the de- 
mands of conservative parents and 
communities, (2) the conservatism of 
preparation in many colleges, (3) the 
fact that in the past generation our 
school administrators have largely 
abolished the departmental organiza- 
tions in high schools which normally 
would have provided channels for new 
professional ideas and practices, with- 
out providing other suitable adminis- 
trative channels for exchange of ideas. 
Good teachers have found individual 
ways of overcoming the handicaps, of 
course, and have long recognized that 
a reintroduction of high school depart- 
ments would not do enough to repair 
the individual isolation of English and 
foreign language teachers following 
World War I. Something larger would 
have to come—not an artificial synthe- 
sis but a response to great common 
problems. 


POSTWAR RECONVERSIONS 


Now, some thirty years later, teach- 
ers of English face a third and perhaps 
greater crisis. It differs from the others 
chiefly perhaps in that no one person 
can be so instrumental in meeting it as 
Professor Baker and Professor Abbott 
were in meeting the earlier crises. For 
the nub of thiscrisis is not one of college 
or non-college preparation, or speedy 
preparation. It is a matter of revolution 
in our subject matter itself—a revolu- 
tion in the relative place of language 
itself in modern communication, and 
in the ways through which we gain 


- 


literary experience. For experience 
with language and literature has ceased 
to come mainly through books and 
print. It comes to more people today 
through movies and radio programs. 
Even when publishers of 25-cent books 
issue 75 new titles monthly, as they 
predict they will soon be doing, the 
15,000,000 volumes thus issued will 
still be short of the 80,000,000 movie 
attendance every week, and the com- 
parable radio audiences. No need to 
fear that reading will become obsolete, 
or that we shall be less concerned with 
it. But print is only one of the great 
media of communication. Pictorial 
arts, music, the printed and the spoken 
word are so interwoven in modern 
communication that we must move far 
beyond the absorption with print 
which was justified fifty years ago, 
whether for college preparation or 
general communication. We must co- 
ordinate our work very explicitly with 
that of teachers of other arts, support- 
ing them and gaining their support. We 
can go on dealing almost exclusively 
with print if we insist—but if we do, 
the schools will need teachers to step 
in to do the more comprehensive job 
on communication. The new media of 
motion pictures and radio offer essen- 
tial ways of getting at print for our 
younger generation and are essential 
in themselves. They are not simply 
“audio-visual aids.” 

Much of this applies to teachers of 
foreign languages. But here we face an 
additional crisis—the inflated expecta- 
tions of the public concerning Army 
methods, almost sure to be deflated 
when Army motives are removed. 
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I have no fear that we shall fail to 
rise to these crises. But I am convinced 
that we must make a cooperative effort 
unparalleled in our professional his- 
tory. 


PREPARATIONS AND 
PRELIMINARIES 


Happily we have taken important 
steps here at Teachers College during 
the past ten years, and particularly in 
the past six years. This does not mean 
simply the addition of a course or two 
in movies and radio. Such courses are 
useful, but we must have something 
much more fundamental. What we 
have been reaching for is a new kind 
of synthesis, a teamwork, a coordina- 
tion of staff and student efforts which 
will enable us to break out of the isola- 
tion which has been forced upon Eng- 
lish and foreign language teachers in 
the past generation. 

Let me review these steps already 
taken in the past six years, as a pre- 
liminary to steps to be taken. 

First came research into ways of co- 
ordinating English, languages, and the 
arts. We have wanted no widespread 
random correlations, no false moves 
and retreats. Our first research move, 
accordingly, was to discover how far 
the recently developed college Hu- 
manities programs were suitable to 
high schools and junior colleges gen- 
erally. In the past six years, as a result, 
a cooperative research group on the 
Teaching of the Humanities has 
brought out three studies on current 
developments in that broad field. These 
grew out of a research seminar in the 
Teaching of the Humanities established 


in 1937, before Columbia College es- 
tablished its Humanities course. These 
studies were: 


1940—Partricia BeesLey. The Revival of 
the Humanities in American Educa- 
tion. (Showing the forces which have 
given rise to broad Humanities pro- 
grams — linking all the arts —in our 
leading colleges and universities in the 
past fifteen years. ) 

1943—FRANCIS SHOEMAKER. Aesthetic 
Experience and the Humanities. 
(Showing the complex range of ideas 
about art which are blended in the 
modern Humanities, and also showing 
that these philosophically broad hu- 
manities are probably too complex for 
high school students or most junior 
college students. ) 

1945—IRvIN Enrenpreis. The “Types 
Approach” to Literature. (Examining 
the commonest basis for the study 
of literature in modern humanities 
courses, and showing the difficulties 
which beset it.) 


These studies were on the side of 
straight research. Simultaneously we 
tried out materials and procedures in 
experimental classes. In 1939, partly 
through the initiative of this department, 
Teachers College took part in a three- 
year cooperative experimental program 
with Columbia College, Barnard Col- 
lege, and the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on 
Education. This program and its re- 
sults are described in a book pub- 
lished in 1942, The Columbia Univer- 
sity Cooperative Program for the Pre- 
Service Education of Teachers (Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege). The Seminar in Humanities and 
Language Arts—one of five such semi- 
nars in as many “broad fields’”—was 
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made up each year of sixteen or seven- 
teen graduates of Columbia College, 
Barnard College, and other liberal arts 
colleges, with a staff from English, 

eech, and foreign languages. As de- 
scribed in the final report it was “. . . 
chiefly concerned with ways of seeing 
and establishing relationships in that 
large area, exploring many kinds of re- 
sources (world literature, Latin Ameri- 
can literature, New York literature, 
radio, and other language media) and 
seeking flexibility of critical method as 
a basis for teaching method.” 

On the basis of three years of experi- 
ence, we felt justified in putting the 
best features into courses for all our 
students instead of for an experimental 
few. The outgrowth was two basic 
courses: “The Development of Lan- 
guage”* and “The Reading and Criti- 
cism of Literature.” But out of all these 
inquiries came the reluctant conclusion 
also that while the Humanities patterns 
(pointing all the arts toward a study of 
“human values”) were excellent for 
critical background, they were philo- 
sophically too advanced and compli- 
cated to be transmitted to most high 
school students or even to most college 
freshmen and sophomores. Our “com- 
parative” seminar inquiries into “litera- 
ture, radio, and other language media” 
pointed a better way of going at the 
arts—the way which we have devel- 
oped during the past several years as 
“The Communication Arts.” 

1 Introduced by Professor W. L. Carr as an 
elective before the development of the seminar, 
and subsequently made a required course, in 


modified form, for English and Foreign Lan- 
guage majors. 


COMMUNICATION AND THE 
COMMUNICATION ARTS 


The obvious wartime need for im- 
proved communication, and for mobi- 
lizing all the resources of the arts for 
morale and psychological warfare, pro- 
vided initial stimulus for the Com- 
munication Arts. Postwar needs for 
communication at home and abroad 
promise to be no less pressing. Again 
research and experimentation have 
gone hand in hand. Surveys carried 
on here at Teachers College yielded 
the information which appears in the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish pamphlet What Communication 
Means Today. A very small seminar in 
Communication and the Communica- 
tion Arts carried on exploration at first. 
One of its members tried out a summer 
Communication Center at Lincoln 
School. Another developed a “com- 
munication” course for nurses. Then, 
on the initiative of several departments 
of Teachers College and of national 
organizations of teachers of English, 
speech, foreign languages, music, art, 
and related fields, meetings were held 
in Washington from which the U.S. 
Office of Education publication on 
The Communication Arts grew. A 
two weeks’ summer conference on the 
Communication Arts held at Teachers 
College two years ago brought to- 
gether experts in these various Com- 
munication Arts fields. Out of all these 
grew a basic interdivisional course in 
Communication and the Communica- 
tion Arts in the Modern Community, 
our four new courses in English Com- 
munication Skills, and our new courses 
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in Radio Drama and Photoplay as 
Communication Arts.” 

From tryouts here and in increasing 
numbers of high schools and junior 
colleges we have come to the conclu- 
sion that in the Communication Arts 
emphasis we have a workable way of 
coordinating our studies of the arts 
without the philosophical remoteness 
of the college Humanities for fifteen- 
to twenty-year-old students. Such con- 
cern with communication is clearly an 
important part of education for demo- 
cratic citizenship, avoiding the class- 
conscious overtones of older literary 
studies without minimizing the impor- 
tance of literature as a contributor to 
our sense of community.* 


THE STUDENT ADVISORY 
GROUP 


The most significant features of these 
developments are the cooperative ef- 


2 Two instruments for appraisal of communi- 
cation skills have been worked out in connec- 
tion with these developments. One is the Profile 
of Communication Skills prepared by the Eng- 
lish Group of the Metropolitan School Study 
Council in cooperation with this department for 
use in high schools and colleges—tried out for 
two years in member schools of the Council and 
now published by Scholastic Magazines for 
general use. The other is the Professional Pro- 
file for our candidates for the Master's degree 
in the Teaching of English. 

8In such enterprises one thing leads to an- 
other. Having seen how successful these Com- 
munication and Communication Arts programs 
are proving in community junior colleges and 
two-year technical institutes, we have made 
special studies of English and Communication 
Arts in community junior colleges and techni- 
cal institutes in the past two years, and have 
undertaken a program to prepare junior college 
instructors. We believe that the junior college 
and technical institute programs in communica- 
tion arts will have great influence on the high 
school programs, as increasing numbers of high 
school students prepare to go to their commu- 
nity junior colleges. 
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forts of students and staff that have pro- 
duced them. The ventures have proved 
that the combined resources of these 
two groups can reach far beyond the 
resources of any teacher. Step by step 
we have made this the basic principle 
of instruction in our professional 
courses, in keeping with the same basic 
principle to be developed in high 
school and college classes. We have in- 
troduced them first in the experimental 
seminars, then in the courses in meth- 
ods (in one of which our publication 
Horizons, for students and alumni, has 
been prepared), next in the courses 
on the teaching of English as a foreign 
language, more recently in collabora- 
tive work on a needed bibliography in 
American literature, and now pro- 
spectively in a new group of three 
courses in New Perspectives for Study- 
ing Literature. 

Simultaneously we have extended 
the principle—again in an exploratory 
way—to student participation in de- 
partmental policy. This began system- 
atically a year ago w hen the staff 
named a Student Advisory Group of 
twenty members to advise with the 
staff on developments in policy and 
program. The Advisory Group was 
chosen to represent all types of stu- 
dents—representative candidates for 
the various degrees, pre-service stu- 
dents, experienced high school and col- 
lege teachers, part-time and full-time 
students, campus residents and com- 
muters, students from East, South, 


Midwest, and Far West. Significantly, 
the first recommendation of the Ad- 
visory Group was that the largest pos- 
sible number of students should par- 
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ticipate, and that the English and For- 
eign Language clubs should be re- 
established as channels through which 
student interests could be developed 
and expressed. Elected officers of the 
clubs should become members of the 
Advisory Group and speak for the 
views of the members. 

Accordingly the English Club was 
re-established as a cluster of interest 
groups, designed to reveal student re- 
sources, to open the resources of New 
York, to overcome the barriers to 
ready communication in a large uni- 
versity in a large city, and to fit the 
schedules of part- time and full-time 
students. The interest groups made sig- 
nificant strides, particularly in com- 
munication arts—developing notable 
esprit de corps and confidence among 
those who participated in the play 
reading, book review, writing, theater, 
and radio-motion picture groups. As a 
matter of policy all students were to be 
considered members of the clubs, 
keeping with the conviction that il 
teachers should be members of their 
professional organizations. Lack of 
participation and support could reason- 
ably be considered a lack of profes- 
sional spirit. Of course, this did not 
mean that every student, whether com- 
ing from Whittier Hall or Wilming- 
ton, should take equal part. Some 
would not be justified in doing so be- 
cause of heavy responsibilities at home 
or on the job. We want to know of 
such services or responsibilities. But we 
want students who are not profession- 
ally active to develop their capacities 
as leaders and co-workers. This is par- 
ticularly important in increasing our 


skill in various communication fields. 

Another step was the establishing of 
departmental Advisory Assemblies to 
insure an informed student group on 
matters of policy, program, and pro- 
fessional opportunities, and to provide 
another opportunity for discussion by 
students. 


PROFESSIONAL 
QUALIFICATIONS 


A further step of the staff and Ad- 
visory Group was consideration of 
other conclusive bases for awarding 
the Master’s degree besides course 
credits and the passing of the compre- 
hensive examination. The result was 
the adoption of a Professional Profile, 
on which a candidate’s qualifications 
would be appraised under some ten or 
twelve headings—Advisory Examina- 
tions, Work in Courses, Comprehen- 
sive Examination, Student Teaching, 


Professional Attitude and _ Service, 
Work with Professional Organiza- 


tions, Community Service, Professional 
Writing and Speaking, Effort to In- 
crease Range of Experience, Profes- 
sional Personality, Ability to Work 
with Others—to be used not only as a 
basis for recommendation for the 
M.A. degree and for teaching positions, 
but as a basis for guidance during the 
period of candidacy. 

To date the requirements in connec- 
tion with these activities and proce- 
dures have been largely nominal. We 
have wanted to test communication 
and understanding. But now after a 
year’s trial we are sure of our ground 
on major points and we propose to 
carry out these policies and procedures 
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with the utmost vigor. Students who 
lack the professional spirit called for 
should not come to Teachers College. 
Students who want the professional 
and personal fellowship which has de- 
veloped among our active groups in the 
past year should come. 


COORDINATING OUR 
RESOURCES 


The necessity for coordinating our 
resources is clear. American schools 
are going to be short-handed for their 
job. English teachers face problems not 
only of short-handedness but of critical 
reconversion and program revision to 
meet postwar communication needs. 
Man’s chief safeguard against the revo- 
lutionary power of atomic destruction 
is the revolutionary expansion in man’s 
powers of communication. We must 
rise to this challenge, and learn to work 
in close coordination with all others in 
the communication arts who see their 
responsibility. This is a mission worthy 
of the best in us. 

We shall probably have to do all 
this in less school time than we have 
had heretofore. The very well organ- 
ized vocational educators are crying 
for more time, and they should have it. 
Unhappily the first thought of admin- 
istrators is to take it out of English 
time and out of such “luxury” time as 
they now dole out to foreign lan- 
guages, art, music. We can hardly 
complain, for it is one of the familiar 
paradoxes of our time that teachers of 
communication have not succeeded in 
communicating very clearly their com- 
munication aims under the names of 


“English,” “French,” “Speech,” “Art,” 
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“Music.” The threat may not be a bad 
thing if it forces us to define our aims 
clearly. Even the curtailment of time 
may not be bad if it compels all teach- 
ers of communication arts to reinforce 
one another in order to gain the ap- 
propriate amount of emphasis. Perhaps 
through coordination—which does not 
mean “fusion” to my way of thinking 
—we may even get more cumulative 
emphasis in less time. 

Yet we can do these things only if 
we coordinate our own resources first 
and learn to work together as we 
rugged individualists have not worked 
together since the first crisis fifty years 
ago. Consider our resources. This se- 
mester we have at Teachers College 
more than 260 graduate English ma- 
jors, and more than 70 oraduate foreign 
language majors—a professional ‘ ‘po- 
tential” unequalled in the country. We 
have ‘the resources of fifty years of 
cumulative research. We have also at 
our hand all the resources of a great 
university, and of the greatest city in 
the world—pre-eminent as a communi- 
cation center. 

Crisis and opportunity come to- 
gether. We are on our way—staff and 
students—toward the dev elopment of 
a new kind of program—a new kind 
of department. The Student Advisory 
Group has recommended that we ex- 
pand the kinds of cooperative research 
which have been undertaken in some 
courses, so that every move may be 
made to count, in the provision of 
needed materials and experience in the 
expanded communication — field—in 


place of the familiar “practice” exer- 
cises. It has even suggested the appro- 
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priateness of including in the program 


for degrees a provision for “depart- 
mental service” to increase the con- 
tacts of students and staff, and to con- 
tribute systematically to projects un- 
dertaken jointly by students and staff. 

This raises administrative problems, 
of course, for which the staff must be 
finally responsible. 


Whether or not such “departmental 
service” can be or should be adopted, 
this student suggestion indicates the 
professional spirit in which this de- 
partment of students and staff is facing 
its critical new communication task. It 
is the spirit which we shall expect of all 
our candidates and alumni in the pres- 
ent crisis and in the years ahead. 
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International Education in Our Schools 


GORDON R. MIRICK 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, TEACHERS COLLEGE SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL EXPERIMENTATION * 


| swe World War II, training 
and education for war became the 
major activity of our lives. The inten- 
sity of this training and education, the 
capacity of our men to learn, and their 
high courage in battle produced re- 
sults—they gave us complete victory. 
Since the defeat of our enemies the 
continuation of training and education 
for future wars has become a dominat- 
ing subject of discussion in Congress, 
in the daily press, on the radio, in 
magazine articles, and in conversations 
on the street and in the home. 
Training and education for war will 
not end war. Rather they will force 
upon us the ever-increasing costs of 
greater and more complete prepara- 
tion. On the other hand, if our educa- 
tion develops in the pupil an under- 
standing of other nations, their peoples, 
their customs, and to a certain extent 
their languages, we might then call it 
education for peace; for when under- 
standing among nations is achieved, 
there is no fear of one another’s 
strength, no fear that will breed war. 
Since no country can remain isolated 
and unaffected by world events, all 
must live together in cooperation and 


*Mr. Mirick has recently been appointed 
Executive Director of the Curriculum Service 
Bureau for International Studies, Inc. 
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harmony to make peace effective and 
lasting. To achieve this ideal it is im- 
perative that each nation acquire an 
understanding of, and a friendly in- 
terest in, the people of every other 
nation. Recent world events have 
brought all the peoples of the world 
so close together that what happens 
in any one country has a direct and 
important bearing on the lives and wel- 
fare of the people in any other coun- 
try. It is well to remember that any 
two places as remote as possible from 
each other in the world are only about 
sixty hours apart—thanks to the air- 
plane. Therefore, if any peace goal is 
to be achieved, the need of fostering 
a spirit of better understanding and 
friendly cooperation is not a matter of 
choice but of necessity. 

The greatest resources, the best 
tools, training and experience must aid 
in the task of meeting this challenge. 
These resources must be brought to 
the attention of, and made available to, 
all our schools—large and small, pub- 
lic, private, and parochial. Changing 
world relationships call for new texts 
to cover new concepts in geography, 
social studies, literature, languages, 
and the arts. Films, slides, charts, maps 
—the best types of visual materials— 
are required to tell the story of 
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these world relationships accurately, 
quickly, effectively. Well-informed, 
well-trained teachers, effective tools 
and techniques, plus the integration of 
the study of world cultures and rela- 
tionships into every part of the curric- 
ulum, will permit our schools to meet 
this challenge successfully. This would 
truly be education for peace. 

The United States, as one of the 
great world powers and a leader in 
democratic concepts of government, 
must take a leading part in the move- 
ment toward better understanding be- 
tween its people and those of other 
countries to insure a lasting peace. The 
United States must do something defi- 
nite and concrete about educating its 
people—especially its children—to ap- 
preciate other peoples and cultures. 

At this point let us consider three 
great areas of the world, namely, 
South and Central America, the Far 
Fast, and Russia. Let us see how far 
we have progressed toward the goal of 
complete understanding of these coun- 
tries and peoples. 

In the case of South and Central 
America a good start has been made 
in understanding. For this excellent 
beginning we owe a great deal to the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, the Pan-American Union, and 
the United States Office of Education. 
Even with their help much more will 
have to be done, especially in racial 
understanding.’ consideration 
will have to be given to the under- 


More 


1 Experiences of a Latin American Exchange 
Student in the United States, by Beatriz Antil- 
lon, can be obtained free from the Curriculum 
Service Bureau for International Studies, Inc., 
433 West 123rd Street, New York 27, New York. 


standing of Brazil and the teaching of 
Portuguese. This does not mean that 
we feel that a complete study of the 
other South American countries has 
been made, but Brazil and the Portu- 
guese language are areas that need par- 
ticular and immediate emphasis. As 
soon as possible a four-point program 
should be put into operation to accom- 
plish the following: 

1. Provide Brazilian educator-con- 
sultants to work with teachers, school 
systems, and teacher-training institu- 
tions in the United States. 

2. Evaluate existing materials for 
high school use and adapt and’ prepare 
additional authoritative materials at this 
level. 

3. Extend experimental teaching of 
Portuguese in high schools. 

4. Follow up this work with some 
institution such as the Curriculum 
Service Bureau for International 
Studies, Inc., which would act as a 
distribution center for materials and 
services for teachers, schools, and in- 
stitutions, publication and distribution 
of materials, etc. 

Our knowledge of the Far East is 
very limited. We look to education for 
aid in increasing it, but education’s 
tools for working on this problem are 
inadequate. Textbooks give only cur- 
sory attention to the Far East; cur- 
ricula of the average teacher-training 
institution do not keep pace with the 
times; supplementary materials, when 
available, are inadequate and poorly 
distributed. There is a lack of direct 
contact with informed persons able to 
interpret the Far East to schools and 
teachers. 











The following program is necessary 
to bring a better understanding of the 
Far East to our schools: 


1. Conference service, with trained 
consultants spending two or three 
weeks in selected training institu- 
tions to: 

(a) Give lectures and carry on discus- 
sions for members of the social 
studies faculty of the teachers 
colleges and school systems of the 
region, and for social studies 
majors and other interested stu- 
dents. 

(b) Conduct a one-day conference 
for elementary and secondary 
school teachers of the region sur- 
rounding the teachers colleges. 


2. Follow-up 


(a) Laboratory workshops in selected 
institutions for: 
(1) Development of teaching 
units at various grade levels. 
(2) Experiments in techniques of 
subject presentation at vari- 
ous grade levels. 


3. Tools to be prepared: 

(a) Pronunciation guide, including 
principal terms which should be 
known, their phonetic pronuncia- 
tion, and their meaning. 

(b) Maps and charts, including both 
research on map needs and reports 
as guides for map makers. 

(c) Kodachrome slides and film strips 
assembled by topics duplicated 
sufficiently to send to school sys- 
tems and training schools through- 
out the country; survey of addi- 
tional film needs in order to pre- 
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pare additional topics and new 
film subjects. 

(d) Teaching guides to help teachers 
present the Far East to their 
classes in concrete and vivid form, 


Among the institutions which con- 
tributed greatly to our present degree 
of understanding of the Far East are 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, the 
East and West Association, and the 
United States Office of Education. 

There is a great and imminent need 
fpr the people of the United States to 
strive for understanding of Russia and 
its peoples. “In the world of to- 
morrow,” a New York Herald Tribune 
editorial points out, “it seems likely 
that 140,000,000 Americans will find 
themselves living with 200,000,000 
Soviet citizens. Thrice armed is the 
man who understands his neighbor's 
past, his present way of life, and some- 
thing about his hopes for the future. 
The emergence of Russia as a major 
world power, an essential ally both in 
war and in peace, has thrown into 
embarrassing relief our pathetic igno- 
rance of the Soviet Union.” 

Stressing the failure to teach about 
the Soviet Union in our schools, Pro- 
fessor Ernest J. Simmons of Cornell 
University says, “We have dismally 
failed to educate our general public 1 in 
a knowledge of the language and civi- 
lization of the peoples in this area. 
Where there is little or no information 
there is no interest. Where there is no 
interest there is no public opinion. 
Where there is no public opinion there 
is ignorance that comes from fear of 
the unknown, a fear that breeds war.” 
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In their relations with the Soviet 
Union and in their efforts to maintain 
world peace, future generations of 
Americans must not be handicapped by 
ignorance. Public education must as- 
sume its full responsibility in preparing 
alert, informed citizens. Our schools 
must meet this challenge and must help 
American youth to acquire a friendly 
interest in the Russian people. But 
again we find obstacles which handi- 
cap the effective expansion of Russian 
programs in our schools: adequate 
tools do not exist (only a few short 
texts on Russia written especially for 
high school are available); no com- 
petent guide is available to assist teach- 
ers in selecting from the mass of arti- 
cles, pamphlets, and books printed 
about the Soviet Union those which 
would be most useful; and oppor- 
tunities for teacher training in Russian 
studies are limited. 

To promote more interest in Russia 
we should make every effort to: 

1. Examine and evaluate teaching 
experiences and materials upon which 
teachers and curriculum planners can 
base expanded, integrated Russian 
studies in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

2. Establish an information service 
for teachers and training schools. 

3. Assist teacher-training institutions 
by aiding laboratory workshops and 
providing consultation service on 
teaching experience and use of ma- 
terials. A consultant would spend two 
or three weeks at each of a number of 
selected teacher-training institutions to 
discuss Russia and problems arising in 
its teaching with both faculty and 
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trainees; the consultant would also 
conduct two or more conferences on 
“Russia in the Curriculum,” one at the 
elementary and one at the secondary 
level, for in-service teachers, curric- 
ulum planners, and school systems in 
the vicinity. 

4. Prepare and distribute accurate 
materials specifically designed for 
school use, such as a series of topical 
supplementary pamphlets on various 
subjects for use by the teachers of 
Russian subjects at the elementary and 
secondary levels. 

5. Make the teaching of Russian 
possible and effective in our high 
schools by: 


(a) Instituting experimental classes in 
schools in three cities in this 
country and Canada, thus serving 
to determine the most effective 
methods and techniques. 


(b) Sponsoring a six weeks’ student- 
teacher workshop in the Russian 
language, in which participants 
would plan together the prelim- 
inary approach and develop initial 
materials for use by the first-year 
experimental classes. 


(c) After the three experimental 
classes have been completed, have 
the three teachers conduct a 
workshop to improve techniques 
and prepare aids based on the 
class experiences. Grammars, read- 
ers, lesson plans, and visual aids 
produced by these classes would 
be mimeographed or processed 
for use by high school teachers 


throughout this country and 
Canada. 
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The American-Russian Institute and 
the Committee on Education of the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship are making a great con- 
tribution in the dissemination of 
knowledge on Russia. 

Only three areas of the world where 
work should be done have been men- 
tioned in this discussion, but that does 
not mean that other areas should be 
neglected. As much information as 
possible should be made available on 
Africa, India, Australia, the countries 
of Europe, and other nations. 

Much work toward promoting bet- 
ter understanding of peoples of other 
nations has been done by women’s 
clubs, church groups, workshops on 
various areas, and the International 
Houses in such places as New York, 
Chicago, and Berkeley, California. 
The Institute for International Educa- 
tion, International Institute of Teach- 
ers College, and various Foundations 
have made possible the exchange of 
students and other persons from one 
country to another. These Foundations 
have also contributed toward the 


furtherance of many educational and 
scientific undertakings in foreign coun- 
tries, especially noteworthy being their 
help to medical research. 


It would be impossible in this short 
article to list all the institutions which 
have contributed toward a_ better 
understanding between this country 
and the rest of the world. We owe 
much to their work, and great gains 
have been made through them toward 
the achievement of mutual respect of 
all peoples. 

In recent years motion pictures have 
been very helpful i in making informa- 
tion available concerning foreign coun- 
tries. The work of Julien Bryan, Bur- 
ton Holmes, Walt Disney, and others 
has made possible the rapid dissemina- 
tion of facts concerning the world. 
The formation of such an organization 
as the International Film Foundation, 
Inc., of which Mr. Julien Bryan is 
executive director, is a promising de- 
velopment in this field. 

So evident are many of the preced- 
ing statements that in February, 1945, 
a group of men and women founded 
the Curriculum Service Bureau for 
International Studies, Inc. The purpose 
of this organization is to promote and 
further through education in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools—public, 
private, and parochial—mutual under- 
standing and friendship among the na- 
tions of the world. 
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Next Steps for the Teaching Profession’ 


WILLARD 5S. ELSBREE 


PROFESSOR OF 


ow that the war is over and the 
INoccwse period is at hand most of 
us are speculating on what lies im- 
mediately ahead in the area of work 
in which we are engaged. Businessmen 
are absorbed in reconversion, in esti- 
mating the demand for the products 
they manufacture and sell, in apprais- 
ing and securing raw materials, in 
studyi ing the labor market, and in plan- 
ning efficient w ays of distributing their 
products. Institutions are also busily 
engaged in studying their future de- 
velopment. The professions, including 
medicine and law, are concerning 
themselves with probable trends. The 
swift and overwhelming changes of 
the past five years have left educational 
workers, as well as those just men- 
tioned, somewhat breathless and 
greatly perplexed regarding the next 
steps. To stand still is perilous if not 
suicidal, and for institutions and pro- 
fessions to drift aimlessly along is to 
lose their opportunity for service as 
well as to jeopardize their influence 
and prestige. Hence it 1s important for 
those of us who are engaged in teach- 
ing and for society in general to ex- 
amine our present status, and con- 
sciously and deliberately seek to take 


*An address given before Conference of 
Teachers at Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
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the right measures toward improving it. 

Anyone familiar with the history of 
education in the United States, and es- 
pecially with the development of the 
teaching profession, cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the steady progress made 
over the years. Judged by any reasonable 
criteria, our profession has made phe- 
nomenal gains. Whereas formerly we 
admitted to our membership a sizeable 
proportion of ne’er-do-wells, men and 
women who could not succeed in any 
other vocation, we now take measures 
to eliminate the incompetent new- 
comers. In many states we have stepped 
up our minimum training requirements 
from high school graduation to the 
equivalent of a college degree; we fre- 
quently require new teachers to under- 
go rigid physical examinations; we put 
inexperienced teachers on probation; 
we grant tenure privileges to those who 
have proved their mettle; we provide 
our members with a fairly dignified 
exit from the profession in three- 
quarters of the states through well- 
planned pension and retirement laws; 
we have raised the economic level of 
teaching to an all-time high although 
it is still far from adequate. Since 1919- 
20 the average salary of teachers has 
risen from $871 to $1,786 (estimated). 
Many facts could be cited to show the 
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tremendous progress which has been 
made in elevating the vocation of 
teaching, but after they have been 
properly accredited it will be obvious 
to any intelligent observer that we are 
still far from the finish line and that 
other professions have advanced even 
more rapidly. 

This generalization can be docu- 
mented in several ways. From the eco- 
nomic angle, despite the improvement 
in salaries noted during the past quarter 
century, teaching ranks at the bottom 
of the professions. An article in a re- 
cent number of the Reader’s Digest 
revealed that in some towns the wages 
of garbage collectors were higher than 
teachers’ salaries.’ In the matter of 
professional training, medicine and law 
lead, requiring at least three years of 
graduate study as compared to one or 
less in teaching. With respect to the 
prestige enjoyed by teachers, any ran- 
dom sample of opinions regarding the 
relative status of the professions will 
show that teaching is at or near the 
bottom in drawing power among the 
abler high school and college students 
—certainly in the business and indus- 
trial sections of the United States. In 
fact, there is apparently little if any 
dramatic appeal to teaching under pres- 
ent conditions. Hence, several major 
tasks lie ahead if we are to fulfill our 
peculiar purposes as a profession and 
compete successfully for public sup- 
port. 

Students would undoubtedly dis- 
agree concerning the specific areas in 
which improvements are needed and 


1 Robert Littell, “Teachers Pay—A National 
Disgrace.” Reader’s Digest, (October 1945) pp. 
89-92. 


the relative importance of the ones 
selected. I recall a heated debate en- 
gaged in recently at a workshop for 
officers of teachers associations regard- 
ing what the program of the latter 
should include. One line of argument 
went like this: If teachers associations 
and teaching groups generally would 
emphasize service to children, and 
teachers would all become or strive to 
become child specialists then the prob- 
lem of teacher welfare, long the heart 
of teachers association programs, 
would vanish like a rising mist. Al- 
though there is quite a bit to be said 
for this point of view, the problem is 
not this simple. The educational prod- 
uct attributable to teachers is hard to 
assay, and most American parents are 
not in a good position to judge teach- 
ers Or teaching. Hence their good will 
as well as their ill will is often based on 
ignorance of what comprises a good 
education. 


MORE TRAINING ESSENTIAL 


We need to take several steps simul- 
taneously. Perhaps first place in the 
list should be given to making the en- 
trance standards to teaching compa- 
rable in quality and amount to those 
established for the other learned pro- 
fessions. To dwell long on this thesis 
is to go over territory which has al- 
ready been traversed in the minds of 
many in the teaching profession and to 
recite factual data which are already 
familiar to them. It is not amiss, per- 
haps, to point out that, whereas form- 
erly the subject matter deemed ade- 
quate for a teacher of any grade could 
be easily acquired within the time com- 
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monly allotted for a college or normal 
school education, today the situation 
calls for a much more extended period 
of study. Not only has scientific re- 
search need the boundaries of 
knowledge beyond the dreams of the 
average man, but inventions of the past 
twenty-five years have reduced the 
world to such a small sphere that 
teachers are compelled to familiarize 
themselves, to some extent at least, 
with the history and characteristics of 
all of the peoples and nations of the 
world. To quote from a recent article 
in the New York Times, “Every coun- 
try is rubbing shoulders today with 
every other country, for when a plane 
can fly around the world in 116 hours, 
when one can span an ocean in seven 
or a continent in nine, 
small world indeed.” 
Modern pedagogy can no longer be 
mastered by attendance at a four-year 
state teachers college. Research in 
child development during the past 
quarter century has rev ealed knowl- 
edge about child growth which is as 
fundamental to teaching as command 
of the sulpha drugs is to medicine. Re- 
cently an editor of a magazine said in 
a lecture that we now have enough 
scientific knowledge available in the 
fields of psy chology and psychiatry to 
enable us to rear children to adulthood 
completely free of fears, frustrations, 
and phobias, in other words, well-ad- 
justed, happy human beings. While 
most of us in education would not ven- 
ture to make such a broad generaliza- 
tion as this, there is a great deal of 
truth in his statement. If all the proved 
knowledge in these fields were pos- 
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sessed by teachers, the next generation 
would be startlingly different from the 
present one. Mental hygiene specialists 
are at last having their innings, and 
teachers could learn much from them. 
Moreover, experiments in methods of 
teaching the fundamental subjects 
have demonstrated procedures superior 
to those commonly used, and this in- 
formation cannot wisely be ignored. 
Literally tons of books and mono- 
graphs on education have been pub- 
lished, but some of them are not worth 
the time and energy required to read 
them. However, a sizable amount of 
the educational literature of the past 
quarter century has merit, and teachers 
could profitably become familiar with 
that part of it which relates to their 
particular fields. 

And so it is becoming more and 
more apparent that the time required 
to qualify as a full-fledged member of 
the teaching profession must be ex- 
tended and the background of prepara- 
tion of teachers made comparable in 
amount and in quality to that expected 
of lawyers, physicians, and dentists. 

This does not mean that teachers 
should be required to possess a doctor’s 
degree, or that we should pattern our 
education after that of other profes- 
sional groups. In fact, few educators 
would favor such a prescription. The 
training of teachers should be much 
broader than it is at present, and it 
should include, in addition to the usual 
subjects, “work experiences” and such 
other educational activities as promise 
to be useful in guiding children. 

Paralleling this upgrading of en- 
trance standards is the necessity for 
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making comparable improvements in 
the preparation of those who are al- 
ready in the profession. It is unreason- 
able to assume that all will be able to 
achieve the standard proposed for new 
entrants, but within the limits of our 
physical, mental, and economic ability 
we must take steps to keep abreast of 
the developments in our respective 
fields. The Summer‘ Workshop is one 
agency that promises much for achiev- 
ing the latter. Clinics will doubtless 
contribute to this end too. Moreover, 
regular programs of study in colleges 
and universities will continue to con- 
stitute an important means by which 
many teachers can raise their qualifica- 
tions to new minimum levels. 


AGGRESSIVE POLICY OF 
SELECTION NEEDED 


The second step which must be taken 
if the teaching profession is tO exer- 
cise any real leadership in the years 
which lie ahead pertains to the selec- 
tion of promising personnel for teach- 
ing. An article in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post revealed some startling facts 
regarding the apathy of the men in the 
armed forces toward education? Ac- 
cording to the statistics presented 
there, only 1 per cent of the regular 
veterans and 2 per cent of the disabled 
veterans were taking advantage of the 
generous provision made by the gov- 
ernment to improve their present 
grammar school status. What is even 
more disturbing in the opinions gath- 
ered from the veterans, improving 
one’s education was not a popular pas- 


2Stanley Frank, “The G. I.’s Reject Educa- 
tion.” Saturday Evening Post, August 18, 1945. 


time. The explanation given by the 
author for the latter attitude is that 
teachers have produced in the minds 
of those whom they taught a distinctly 
negative attitude toward education. In 
support of this generalization, the 
author quotes an officer whom he in- 
terviewed: “Until decent salaries are 
paid, especially in the rural districts, 
teaching as a profession never will ap- 
peal to the people who can make it 
work. Incompetent teachers - stifle 
rather than stimulate a child’s curios- 
ity in the world around him. The 
Army cannot be expected to develop a 
sudden interest in education among the 
men. It’s too late by the time we get 
them.” 

The implications of this statement 
are cause for real concern. Few edu- 
cators, if any, would grant that the 
present lack of interest in education 
can be attributed solely to the dull 
personalities and incompetent methods 
of those who taught the generation of 
children as young men 
and young women, are being released 
from the army. But one cannot brush 
aside this criticism without reflection. 
It is certainly true that too many drab, 
unimaginative men and women have 
been admitted to the teaching profes- 
sion as well as many lazy ones who 
chose teaching because they prized the 
long summer vacations and the five- 
day week rather than because of any 
genuine interest in children or any real 
qualifications for the job. Moreover, 
we have failed to recognize that the 
modern school requires for its success 
interesting, attractive teachers with 
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stick”” methods which commanded the 
attention and cooperation of pupils in 
the old days are outmoded. Unless 
teachers can enlist the active coopera- 
tion of children in the latter’s educa- 
tion, the results will inevitably be those 
reported by our Saturday Evening 
Post commentator. 

One may well ask, “What can 
teachers do about selecting promising 
personnel; isn’t this an administrative 
function?” To some degree, yes, but 
the only way to reach the people who 
should go into teaching and, as the 
officer just quoted observed, interest 
the “people who can make it work” i 
to discover them while they are still 
in school, and encourage them to go 
into teaching rather than some compet- 
ing profession. We need to search for 
boys and girls with imagination, like- 
able personalities, intelligence, and 
energy; these are the ones we should 
spot, and every agent or agency inter- 
ested in promoting the w elfare of the 
teaching profession should combine to 
enlist them. In addition, we should be 
working through faculty members in 
our undergraduate liberal arts colleges 
to recruit the cream of the crop. If our 
national and state teachers organiza- 
tions would spend more money and 
time on this phase of their program of 
improving the teachers’ status, the re- 
sults would pay big dividends over the 
years. 

Obviously teaching must be made 
more attractive both economically and 
socially. But this alone will not satisfy 
the needs of the situation, and it is 
doubtful that a direct approach to this 
problem will succeed. Competition for 


brains and personality is keen among 
all of the professions. There are a 
limited number of persons in the 
United States with I. Q.’s of 120 and 
above and just as few with comparable 
P. Q.’s (personality quotients). Medi- 
cine wants them, law wants them, 
business is seeking them; in fact, men 
and women with these attributes are 
wanted by every enterprising business 
organization and all of the professions. 
To sit idly by and permit our com- 
petitors to get a corner on this talent 
without putting up a fight for our 
share is suicidal. We are in a favorable 
position to influence children to join 
our fraternity (or sorority as the case 
may be). Our prestige, our economic 
well- -being, and our capacity to keep 
America in the vanguard educationally 
are at stake. And incidentally, despite 
the success of our scientists in the race 
to create arms and weapons, the future 
safety of our country and its potential 
strength are directly related to the 
ability and character of the teaching 
personnel in the public schools. This 
may sound trite, but if some other 
country of comparable size and re- 
sources entrusts the education of its 
youth to a more competent and a more 
dynamic teaching corps than ours, we 
will slide into second or third place as 
a world power despite the size of our 
army and navy. 


FAVORABLE PUBLICITY 
A REQUISITE 


Related to the matter of recruiting 
talent is a third step in making our pro- 
fession more effective, the need of 
making a conscious and persistent ef- 
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fort to portray teachers and teaching 
in a favorable light to the American 
public. Despite the fact that some 
progress has been made, the school- 
teacher in America is commonly de- 
picted as a rather unpleasant individual 
whose chief satisfaction in life is de- 
rived from making children uncom- 
fortable. In fiction, the movies, and on 
the stage, the teacher is too often de- 
picted as an odd sort of person. Wit- 
ness the scene in “The Starmaker,” 
where Bing Crosby plays the role of 
the schoolmaster, or the character of 
the teacher in Hilton’s beautifully 
written story Goodbye, Mr. Chips. 
Lovable though Mr. Chips appeared to 
be, he was certainly far from the type 
of teacher that most parents would 
choose for their children. He lacked 
sophistication and sparkle, and except 
for the imagination and punch of his 
wife (who was his only inspiration) 
he would have been a sad failure. In 
only a few movies (of which “Our 
Vines Have Tender Grapes, ” “Andy 
Hardy Gets Spring Fever,” and ‘ ‘Miss 
Bishop” are perhaps the most striking) 
is the classroom teacher pictured as an 
attractive personality instead of an ec- 
centric. Such literary artists as Dickens 
and Washington Irving left indelible 
impressions of their schoolteacher 
characters upon the public mind, and 
to many undiscriminating persons, 
every teacher is something of a Squiers 
or an Ichabod Crane. 

A publicity campaign which por- 
trayed more of the interesting phases 
of a teacher’s life and work, which em- 
phasized the numerous advantages en- 
joyed by teachers in twentieth century 


America, and which properly assessed 
the contribution of teachers would cor- 
rect the distorted notions of the pub- 
lic gained early in our history and un- 
fortunately still in existence. We need 
to dramatize teaching over the radio, 
in the movies, on the stage, and in our 
literature. The church has been suc- 
cessful apparently in persuading the 
moving picture industry to portray its 
representatives in a favorable light. 
Such pictures as “Boys’ Town” and 
“Going My Way” have added to the 
prestige of priests. Spencer Tracy, 
Bing Crosby, and Barry Fitzgerald, all 
great artists, have helped to mold the 
public mind. Similiarly, in the field of 
medicine, actors like Lionel Barrymore 
in the Dr. Kildare pictures have aided 
in winning public support through 
their portrayal of the character and 
skill of physicians. A comparable em- 
phasis on the work and activities of our 
best classroom teachers is needed on 
the screen. 


GREATER PARTICIPATION IN 
CIVIC AFFAIRS 


A fourth step which must be taken 
if teachers are to exert any influence on 
society is more active participation im 
community, state, and national affairs. 
Up to now teachers, with few excep- 
tions, have played a passive role in de- 
termining the kind of social organiza- 
tion which obtains. Presumably they 
have thought more about the latter 
than the average citizen and they are 
better qualified to assist in planning 
our governmental structure than any 
other group. They study more, they 
read more, and they think more! Un- 
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fortunately, tradition in this country 
has cast the schoolteacher in a very 
minor role in public affairs. And teach- 
ers who have attempted to engage ac- 
tively in community politics have been 
looked upon unfavorably. Democracy 
will remain a word to be tossed about 
at political conventions until the peo- 
ple who really know its meaning and 
significance begin to put it into active 
practice. There is need for leadership 
in every community in making good 
overnment an actuality. 

At least half the teachers in a school 
system should be affiliated closely with 
some Civic project or agency. This will 
not only lead to community improv e- 
ment, but it will elevate the position of 
teachers and win public confidence and 
support. Unfortunatelv, the apathy of 
most of us toward state and federal 
legislation is great, even when the lat- 
ter relates directly to educational mat- 
ters. Despite the fact that many teach- 
ers are overworked and underpaid, a 
determined effort must be made to 
arouse members of our profession to 
participate more regularly in establish- 
ing governmental policies, both locally 
and at higher levels. This in no way 
implies engaging in cheap political 
maneuvering. It is merely a call to ex- 
ercise our ‘citizenship privileges and 
responsibilities. 


LARGER, STRONGER TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATIONS NEEDED 


Finally, our salvation lies in building 
Strong teachers associations, local, 
state, and national. The agency which 
has contributed most to the improve- 
ment of teacher welfare is without 


question state teachers associations, 
and second place goes to the National 
Education Association, as limited as 
its membership has been until recently. 
Local associations have varied widely 
in their contributions to improvement 
of professional status. Some have con- 
tributed little and others have been a 
powerful force for good. 

In the United States there are now 
approximately 850,000 public school 
teachers with many common problems 
and somewhat similar backgrounds. 
Bound together in one association they 
would possess tremendous strength. 
Among the 850,000 teachers are some 
of the best brains in our adult popula- 
tion. During the twentieth century, 
teachers as a group have rated in the 
upper ro per cent of the adult popula- 
tion in intelligence, and our highest 25 
per cent will compare favorably with 
the cream of the other learned profes- 
sions. Hence we can produce the 
leadership and the ideas that make an 
organization strong. But unfortunately 
teachers have been slow to realize the 
importance of a strong national associ- 
ation, as is shown by the following 
facts. In 1923 the NEA boasted 118,- 
032 members; in 1936 it had risen to 
165,448, and in May, 1945, it claimed 
331,605. Still fewer than half of the 
850,000 classroom teachers appreciate 
the advantages inherent in a large 
organization. 

Fortunately our state teachers asso- 
ciations have enjoyed larger member- 
ships, and their relative strength with 
legislatures has been noticeably greater 
than that of the NEA operating on a 
national scale. What we now need at 








all levels are crystal-clear programs, 
forward-looking and daring, and edu- 
cation of our members to the point 
where active support can be counted 
on. Differences of opinion and minor- 
ity opposition need cause us no Worry. 
These are healthy conditions and will 
serve to spur the leadership to greater 
effort. 

The teaching profession will not 
enjoy a status comparable to that held 
by other professional groups until it is 
unified and its membership is enthusi- 
astic and alive to the important issues 
in its realm. 

Nothing has been said about the im- 
portance of maintaining a spirit of 
service in the teaching profession and 
putting the needs of children above all 
selfish interests. This is, of course, para- 
mount if teachers are to command the 
respect of others and to respect them- 
selves. They are engaged in the largest 
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and most important business in the 
world, and have been entrusted with 
the most precious of all human pos- 
sessions—children. Without high ideals 
to govern their aims and their actiy- 
ities, they will most certainly be rele- 
gated to a low position on the voca- 
tional scale. 

The future of teachers and teaching 
is to a large degree within their control. 
If we take the steps just indicated, 
namely, raise entrance standards to 
levels comparable to those prevailing 
in other professions, consciously seek 
promising recruits, make a persistent 
and determined effort to portray teach- 
ers and teaching in a favorable light to 
the public generally, assume a more 
active role in community, state, and 
national affairs, and build strong na- 
tional, state, and local teachers associa- 
tions, teachers will enjoy a status far 
above their present one. 
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Physical Education Faces Its 


Greatest Challenge’ 


CLIFFORD LEE BROWNELL 


PROFESSOR OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


oT since the days when German 
N ina Swedish systems of gymnas- 
tics were first introduced in America 
has physical education faced such a 
sensational challenge as confronts this 
program in the schools and colleges to- 
day. On the one hand, the war years 
have demonstrated the necessity for 
physical fitness of military personnel. 
On the other hand, progressive and 
conservative educators gird themselves 
for the final round to determine what 
changes (if any) shall find their way 
into postwar classrooms. 

Abounding evidence of these con- 
flicts appears in recent documents of 
the Educational Policies Commission, 
the Harvard and Yale reports, and 
many other statements in contem- 
porary pedagogical literature. All of 
these pronouncements reveal the search 
to discover or rediscover educational 
values which may have been lost or 
overlooked. Basically the chief issue 
concerns vocationalism versus liberal- 
ism. As a corollary to the basic issue, 
the question is raised, “What can edu- 
cation learn from the methods used by 


*Address given at the annual meeting of the 


Quebec Province, Canada, Teachers Association, 


October, 1945. 
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the Army and Navy to train military 
personnel?” 


SERVICE OR EDUCATION? 


Since national physical fitness gained 
wide recognition at the beginning of 
World War II, one might assume that 
physical education would automatically 
receive special attention in postwar 
education. But such an assumption fails 
to recognize fully the position held by 
phy sical education in recent years, and 
may represent mere w ishful thinking 
by some professional people. 

In the first place, the great majority 
of educational administrators and exec- 
utives have regarded physical educa- 
tion largely as a service to other and 
more significant aspects of the school, 
despite the inclusion of this program 
in the printed lists of general objec- 
tives. A service may have educational 
implications, but it is secondary to the 
main attraction. 

In the second place, the present 
deep-seated controversy between liber- 
alism and vocationalism assumes such 
gigantic proportions that a seemingly 
minor issue, such as physical educa- 
tion, may be practically ignored. When 
the house is on fire, the family seldom 
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pauses to consider whether the living 
room walls should be painted a light 
blue or soft cream! 

Technically, health and _ physical 
education represents the fusion of two 
interrelated school programs—health 
education and physical education. 
Health education includes health serv- 
ice and health instruction. Physical 
education comprises physical activity 
of various sorts. 

Health service began with examina- 
tions by physicians soon after com- 
pulsory attendance laws forced greatly 
increased numbers of children into 
classrooms, and the incidence of com- 
municable diseases in schools became 
alarming. Even today such examina- 
tions continue largely as a service or 
an adjunct to the school. Seldom do 
they represent real educational ex- 
periences for the child. So perfunctory 
are they and such limited use is made 
of the results, that many boards of 
education might be prosecuted for the 
unwise expenditure of public funds for 
the salaries of school physicians and 
dentists who conduct the cursory eXx- 
aminations. In the United States the 
health service program has enjoyed 
more than a half century of existence, 
yet few school systems provide ade- 
quately for this important matter, and 
less than 7 per cent of the adult popula- 
tion goes to the family physician for 
an annual health check-up. As a carry- 
over educational experience, health 
service leaves much to be desired. 

Health instruction began many years 
ago with the teaching ( prescribed by 
state laws passed through the influence 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance 


Union) of the deleterious effects of 
alcohol. Health instruction first em- 
phasized the isolated facts of anatomy 
and physiology, and later of hygiene, 
Too often these facts are quite un- 
related to the normal life experiences 
of youth. Proper health instruction 
deals with the life experiences of the 
learner and the health implications 
contained therein. Unlike most other 
subjects, health has few deferred 
values; it is a universal part of daily 
living. Unfortunately, most health: in- 
struction is as impersonal as walkin 
up the stairs in the Statue of Liberty. 
Physical education first borrowed 
systems from certain European coun- 
tries which employed such systems to 
train soldiers. Physical education in 
the United States held fast to the 
objectives of imposed discipline and 
outmoded transfer of training theories 
long after general education cast off 
the yoke of European domination. It 
is well to remember that physical edu- 
cation was introduced into the schools 
of America, not as an educational ac- 
tivity, but as a service—to provide 
respite from the discomforts of 
crowded classrooms, uncomfortable 
seats, and long hours of tedious study. 
Even today most general educators and 
many physical educators fail to under- 
stand that physical education makes its 
greater contribution by education 
through the physical, rather than by 
training of the physical, in spite of the 
fact that these same educators readily 
accept the close interrelationship or 
oneness of mind and body. It is a 


regrettable fact that many gymnasia, 
playgrounds, and swimming pools rep- 
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resent mere service stations, rather 
than great educational laboratories 
where certain lessons of life for either 
yocationalism or liberalism are best 
taught. 

Interestingly enough the desired out- 
comes or objectives of education, as 
stated in leading publications, give a 
prominent place to health and physical 
education. Among these might be 
listed the 1917 Seven Cardinal Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Education, the 
Educational Policies Commission re- 
ports from 1937 to Education for All 
American Youth, published in 1944. 
Unfortunately the realistic precedure 
of putting these worthy objectives 
into sound practice remains to be ac- 
complished. 


WHO WAS TO BLAME? 


The Pearl Harbor incident of 1941 
led to calling a spade a spade in the 
United States, and, as might be ex- 
pected, the pots and kettles too often 
accused each other of being black! 
Selective Service data revealed the 
startling facts that rejectee percentages 
for physical disabilities in World 
War II approximated those of World 
War I. As a nation the youth showed 
marked physical weaknesses and unfit- 
ness. 

The situation became especially 
alarming with the recollection that, 
in the decade following World War I: 
(1) the number of states passing legis- 
lation on physical education jumped 
from 3 to 36; (2) the number of col- 
leges preparing teachers in this field 
rose from 14 to more than 400; (3) 
billions of school hours were devoted 


to health examinations, health instruc- 
tion, and physical activity; and (4) mil- 
lions of dollars had been spent for the 
salaries of physicians, dentists, nurses, 
special teachers, rest rooms, gymmnasia, 
swimming pools, playgrounds, and 
athletic fields. 

Faced with these staggering facts, 
most citizens agreed that physical edu- 
cation had failed! Taxpayers de- 
manded an investigation of monies 
spent for this program. School admin- 
istrators and executives condemned the 
physical educators for letting them 
down. Physical educators rejoined with 
the claim that decreased time allot- 
ments, meager facilities, and lack of 
support from those higher up were 
responsible for the deplorable condi- 
tions. Meanwhile, government agencies 
hastened to inaugurate Federal plans 
for physical fitness, and military or- 
ganizations established conditioning 
programs of their own. 

In such trying times excuses were 
useless. Had not the state lobbyists in 
1919 and 1921 said, in effect, “Give us 
a law in this state which will require 
so many minutes per week of physical 
education in all public schools, and 
never again will our sons and daugh- 
ters be found unfit if a national emer- 
gency threatens?” Feeble attempts to 
point out the differences between 
physical standards prescribed in 1917 
and those in 1942 fell on deaf ears. 
Explanations that schools and colleges 
never had assumed the responsibility 
for correcting defects (for engaging in 
the hospital business as it were) went 
unheeded. The obvious fact that most 
cases of rejection could not have been 
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corrected or prevented anyway made 
no impression. The argument: that 
physical education never had a chance 
to develop strength and endurance in 
the softening environment of educa- 
tion since 1920 sounded like an adoles- 
cent alibi. Two stark realities emerged 
from the boiling pot of accusation: 
(1) guilty or not guilty, physical edu- 
cation had been condemned by the 
highest court in a democracy—the will 
of the people; and (2) there was some 
question whether it would be given a 
chance to redeem itself. 


CHALLENGE TO PHYSICAL 
EDUCATORS 


The war years demonstrated, among 
other things, that military organiza- 
tions developed and maintained a high 
degree of physical fitness among men 
and women, using thousands of persons 
whose primary assignment was physi- 
cal education; and also that stepped-up 
school and college programs of physi- 
cal education could approximate levels 
of strength and endurance attained by 
the Army and Navy. 


Now, in the immediate postwar 
years, physical education faces its 


greatest challenge to establish itself 
once and for all as a powerful educa- 
tive force. This challenge, moreover, 
rests firmly on the shoulders of pro- 
fessional men and women who have 
chosen physical education as a life- 
work. We may prefer to escape the 
burden of responsibility by assuming: 
(1) that the war has clearly indicated 
the deplorable health status of our 
youth, and citizens are aroused to the 
need for better programs; (2) that 
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military organizations have revealed to 
millions of men and women the im- 
portance of keeping fit, and this in- 
terest will be maintained by returnin 
veterans; or (3) that school and col- 
lege administrators must now realize 
the error of their former ways, and 
provide the facilities, time, and per- 
sonnel necessary to accomplish the 
task. All of these factors are pertinent 
but not sufficiently conclusive to rest 
the case. 

The War has shown the lack of 
strength and vitality in our youth, and 
some organized means must be estab- 
lished to rectify these conditions. Yet, 
to achieve reduction and prevention 
of physical defects and insure in- 
creased vigor demands the concerted 
and cooperative efforts of many groups 
—the home, the school, and the com- 
munity. The school alone cannot hope 
to solve the problem. In fact its greatest 
responsibility may be to arouse and 
stimulate public understanding and in- 
terest in the problem. A school health 
instruction and cafeteria program, for 
example, may emphasize an adequate 
diet, but if the family continues to eat 
improper foods the total results are 
meager. The school may stress physical 
education, but this must lead to im- 
proved community facilities and leader- 
ship if the education is real. In postwar 
reconstruction the physical educator 
must see beyond the school itself, and 
assume an important role in developing 
and coordinating the resources of the 
home and the community. 

Military service has increased the 
strength and endurance of millions of 
men and women; it has taught them 
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THE CHALLENGE 


how to acquire and maintain optimum 
fitness. But to expect these lessons to 
carry over into voluntary civilian life 
is to believe in Santa Claus. Perhaps 
these men and women will support 
community programs of physical edu- 
cation planned and organized by school 
authorities (and their support will be 
helpful), but the leadership must come 
from well-trained and experienced 
sources. The average ex-serviceman 
wants to forget the war. He is so vitally 
concerned about his own future and 
so accustomed to following directions 
that we cannot expect him to take the 
initiative in reorganizing community 
affairs immediately upon being released 
from service. Ten years from now he 
may be a power for civic betterment, 
but now he must be guided and led. 
May we expect school and college 
administrators to carry the banner of 
physical education in postwar years? 
Perhaps a few of them voluntarily 
will regard this program as a “must” 
in education. A few others will mis- 
construe basic objectives and substitute 
winning athletic teams for a sound 
physical education program for the 
entire student body. But the great 
majority of administrators will be so 
busy pouring oil on the educational 
part that squeaks the loudest that 
physical education, unless it raises its 
voice to a roar, will not be heard. 
Some persons in our field have ex- 
pressed the opinion that administrators 
have learned their lesson about physi- 
cal education during this war and, as 
a result, we shall have the support we 
deserve in the years to come. It is true 
that military authorities have found 
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fault with the strength and vigor of 
recruits. It is just as true that criticism 
has been leveled at school programs of 
mathematics, citizenship, history, geog- 
raphy, and a score of other subjects, 
all of which now clamor for re- 
emphasis. And the tax dollar for the 
support of education will be very elu- 
sive in postwar years. It is well to 
remember that the unit cost of physi- 
cal education exceeds that of most 
other subjects. It is not so pleasant to 
recall the attitude toward physical edu- 
cation expressed by administrators who 
formerly scheduled huge classes, failed 
to provide adequate facilities, did not 
employ sufficient trained leadership, 
refused to grant credit comparable to 
that granted for other subjects, counted 
recesses and walking to and from 
school within the time allotment, 
defined physical education as “‘a matter 
of arms and legs and good intentions,” 
or in published articles referred to it 
as “a namby-pamby sort of thing.” 

Few of these administrators have 
seen actual military service. Most of 
them hold the same positions that they 
held before the war, or similar ones, 
and their concepts of education have 
not changed. Compulsory schoo] legis- 
lation alone will not insure ; appropriate 
attention to physical education. Ex- 
perience and necessity have made the 
average school administrator an adept 
broken-field runner in living up to the 
letter, but not the spirit, of unwanted 
legislation. And then there is that basic 
issue of vocationalism versus liberalism 
which confronts him. 

The unusually high mortality and 
morbidity rates among school adminis- 
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trators and executives during the past 
five years are alarming. I have not seen 
the official data on this subject, but 
the professional paths of these able but 
over-worked men and women are 
strewn with ill health and death. 

Harried on every hand by compet- 
ing educational interests, faced with 
decreasing budgets, accustomed to 
physical education as a service pro- 
gram, and disturbed by the specter of 
personal illness or worse, the admin- 
istrator finds himself in an unenviable 
position. We cannot expect him to 
fight our battles. 

All this seems to indicate that physi- 
cal education faces its greatest chal- 
lenge—a challenge which must be ac- 
cepted by the profession to capture or 
recapture public support for a great 
educative force. For those consecrated 
to the service of mankind, physical 
education offers a fascinating oppor- 
tunity to enrich the lives of boys and 
girls, men and women, throughout the 
great provinces of Canada and in the 
United States. 

The road will not be easy. Carefully 
conceived and clearly stated objectives 
are essential. Activities selected must 
lead naturally to the realization of ob- 
jectives sought, rather than follow the 
pathway of outmoded tradition. Meth- 
ods of teaching should recognize in- 
dividual differences and conform to 
established policies of the school. 
Techniques of measurement must 
evaluate success in terms of all the ob- 
jectives sought, not by testing single 


or fragmentary qualities or traits and 
assuming that the job is done. And 
through it all attention must be given 
to individual guidance so that each 
student will acquire a wholesome and 
active interest in physical activity 
which, in addition to nutrition and 
heredity, represents the only sound 


way bodily organs and systems de- 


velop. 

If the total program is wisely con- 
ceived, the impetus given to physical 
education by World War I will appear 
small indeed as compared with the ac- 
complishments in future years. No 
program in the school or college is 
richer in potential educative value. It 
is our job to plan skillfully if we ex- 
pect administrators and citizens to ac- 
cept our recommendations and _pro- 
vide the means for translating ideas 
into effective action. The task assumes 
gigantic proportions. 

But the reward is great. This is the 
day when strong men and women are 
needed to carry the important mes- 
sage of physical education to the 
youth of Canada and all other nations. 
Let us remain true to the belief that 
physical education makes basic con- 
tributions to the building of a finer 
and fitter race. Let us further remem- 
ber that physical education may help 
to promote better world understand- 
ing through international participation 
in wholesome neuromuscular activities 
which possess such world-wide appeal 
to the inherent interests of boys and 
girls, young men and young women. 
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Mental Response to Nutritional Supplements 


of Thiamin 


RUTH FLINN HARRELL 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATE IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


INCE learning pervades all normal 

human activity, experimental find- 
ings concerning it and its efficiency are 
of general interest to the layman and 
of special interest to educators. This 
article is a brief account of a study of 
mental response to generous thiamin 
intake in children of school age. The 
study was suggested by the author’s 
observation of the value of nutritional 
supplements as an aid to learning on 
the part of mental defectives, espe- 
cially those whose mental functions 
were impaired as a consequence of a 
brain injury. 

Of all the nutrients present in the 
dietary supplements which appeared to 
aid learning appreciably in the ob- 
served subjects, thiamin (vitamin B,) 
was selected for trial in these studies 
because it is known to play an impor- 
tant role in nerve function. Thiamin 
is also known to be present in espe- 
cially rich amounts in stimulated nerve 
tissue, which exudes 80 times more 
thiamin per unit of volume when stim- 
ulated than when resting.’ Although 
the author was aided in the study by 


1B. Minz, “Sur la Libération de la Vitamine 
B,.” Laboratoire de Physiologie Générale de la 
Sorbonne. Société de Biologie, Comptes Ren- 
dus, 127, p. 1251, 1938. 
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the advice of Dr. E. V. McCollum, 
biochemist of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; of Dr. R. R. Williams, director 
of chemical research of the Bell Tele- 
phone laboratories; and of Dr. Grace 
MacLeod and Dr. Clara Mae Taylor, 
nutritionists of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, the chief in- 
terest of the study and the widest ap- 
plication of its findings seem to lie in 
the field of education. Thiamin’s role 
in the learning processes may have all 
the more meaning to practical educa- 
tors in view of the fact (well known 
to nutritionists) that, in general, the 
thiamin content tends to be low in the 
dietary of low-income groups and rela- 
tively high in that of high-income 
groups. 

This experimental study included all 
the literate children of the 120 living 
in the Presbyterian Orphans’ Home at 
Lynchburg, Virginia. Without their 
knowledge they were assigned to two 
groups matched very closely in pairs 
as to age, sex, stature, mental test 
score, and educational achievement. All 
the children of the institution con- 
tinued to eat at the same table without 
segregation, but the children of one 
group received daily a tablet contain- 
ing 2 milligrams of thiamin, while those 
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of the other group received daily an 
indistinguishable placebo.? By a sys- 
tematic program of objective tests, 
measurements of the progress of all the 
children in mental and physical skills 
were made at regular intervals. 

The study covered four periods: 
(1) preliminary measures, April—May, 
1941; (2) six weeks’ orientation trial 
of thiamin supplement utilizing a wide 
kenge of test tasks, May 15 to July 1, 
1941°; (3) a year- long confirmatory 
trial pe thiamin supplement, Septem- 
ber, 1942 to September, 1943; (4) a 
year-long reversal trial involving in- 
terchange of some children between 
groups, September, 1943 to September, 
1944. Child personnel in the orphanage 
gradually changed during the course 
of the experiments, thus limiting some- 
what the number of matched pairs for 
which comparisons could be made 
during the longer periods. All the chil- 
dren participated i in the program in so 
far as they were able. However, cer- 
tain of the tests required ability to 
read, a factor which limited full com- 
parisons of performance chiefly to the 
age range nine to nineteen years. The 
actual number of pairs participating in 
all tests at each interval varied from 20 
to 55. 


ORPHANAGE REGIMEN 
AND DIETARY 


The orphanage is located on a 200- 
acre farm on which the children live, 
work, and attend school. Food is pre- 

?Donated by Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 

8Ruth Flinn Harrell, Effect of Added 
Thiamin on Learning. Contributions to Educa- 


tion, No. 877. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1943. 


pared for all the children in a single 
kitchen and served in a single dining 
room at eighteen tables, each accom- 
modating one supervisory adult and 
seven children. For economy’s sake the 
proportion of cereals in the dietary is 
high and that of meat is low, but a 
gallon of excellent milk from a Jersey 
herd is served at each table at every 
meal. Butter and cheese from the dairy 
farm are available in liberal quantities, 
but the menus offer little variety. (See 
Table 1.) 

To determine the thiamin content of 
the orphanage dietary, surveys by two 
nutritionists, Dr. Mary Robertson and 
Miss Eunice Peterson, were made dur- 
ing nine days in June, 1941 and again 
in October, 1942. Weights of all foods 
eaten in the orphanage dining room on 
the survey days were recorded and the 
thiamin intake per person was cal- 
culated * as being o.9 and 1.0 milligram, 
respectively, per day during the two 
periods. During 1943-1944, in spite of 
precautions, enriched flour was en- 
countered in the kitchen on two’ oc- 
casions and may have been used for 
considerable periods, thus impairing 
the contrast in thiamin intake which 
was sought. 


PARITY OF GROUPS 


Immediately prior to each experi- 
mental period, data were assembled for 
each individual child, including height, 
weight, age, sex, achievement in edu- 
cational tests, length of residence in the 
institution, and his scores on two in- 


4From tables in C. M. Taylor’s Food Values 
in Shares and Weights. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1942. 
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TABLE 1 


MENUs OF THE PRESBYTERIAN OrPHANS’ HoMe OctToBer 18, 19, AND 20, 1942 





Breakfast 
Corn flakes 
Biscuits (2 per person) 
Apple sauce 
Butter 
Milk 


Breakfast 
Oatmeal 
Biscuits (2 per person) 
Butter 
Milk 


Breakfast 
Oatineal 
Molasses, canned 
Biscuits (2 per person) 
Butter 
Milk 


SUNDAY 


Dinner 

Ham, cold, boiled 

(1 slice per person) 
Green beans 
Potato salad 
Bread, whole wheat 

(2 slices per person) 
Pineapple cake 

Milk 


MONDAY 


Dinner 
Vegetable soup 
Biscuits (2 per person) 
Bread pudding 

Milk 


TUESDAY 


Dinner 
Dried beans, stewed 
Turnip greens 
Corn bread (1 square 
per person ) 


Milk 


Supper 
Peanut butter sandwich 
(1 per person) 
Cherry preserves sandwich 
(1 per person) 
Cookie (1 per person) 
Milk 


Supper 
Pork and beans, canned 
Cheese, 1 0z. per person 
Biscuits (2 per person) 
Milk 


Supper 
Spaghetti 
Salmon, cold, canned 
Biscuits (2 per person) 
Apple sauce 
Milk 








telligence tests, namely, the I. E.R. In- 
telligence Scale CAVD and either the 
Otis Tests of Mental Ability (first 
period) or the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
Intelligence tests (second and third 
periods). 

On the basis of these data the chil- 
dren were secretly assigned to two 
well-matched groups by Dr. Ella 
Woodyard and Dr. Grace MacLeod, 
psychologist and nutritionist, respec- 
tively, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, neither of whom partic- 
ipated in the subsequent observations 
of the children. Choice of the mem- 


bers of the control group and the ex- 
perimental group was also made by 
these individuals and kept secret from 
the children and from all adults who 
participated in measurement of the 
children. The secrecy was maintained 
throughout the experiments in order to 
avoid subjective bias. 

Assignment of children was _pri- 
marily such as to match mental abilities 
child for child as judged by intelli- 
gence test scores in each group. It was 
also possible to secure comparability of 
the groups in age, size, sex, educational 
status, and ratio of actual weight to 
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expected weight. Eighty per cent of 
the children in this orphanage have 
one or more siblings there, so it was 
often possible to secure representation 
in each group of identical parentage 
and, accordingly, similarity of early 
home life and economic background. 
The groups as finally constituted were 
so similar that no factor known in 
advance offered a basis for anticipating 
differences in achievement. 


SUPPLEMENTATION PROCEDURE 


After secret assignment of the chil- 
dren and secret choice of the experi- 
mental group, Dr. Woodyard and Dr. 
MacLeod placed in a series of en- 
velopes, each bearing the name of a 
child, a suitable number of tablets of 
the appropriate sort whether a placebo 
or an indistinguishable tablet contain- 
ing 2 milligrams of the nutrient, thia- 
min. These envelopes were dispatched 
to the orphanage where the matrons of 
each dormitory cottage took custody 
of them, administering to each child 
one tablet daily (usually at bedtime) 
from the envelope marked with his 
name. The supply of tablets was 
replenished as required in the same 
manner so that no participant in the 
study, either child or adult, could dis- 
tinguish the experimental subjects from 
the control subjects, or could say 
whether Tom and Dick, for example, 
belonged to the same group or to dif- 
ferent groups. 


MEASURING PERFORMANCE 


In the six weeks’ orientation trial, 
from May 15 to July 1, 1941, the tasks 
were numerous and varied and were 


performed at frequent intervals, the 
children working at them daily. Dur- 
ing the confirmatory trial and the re- 
versal trial, each a year long, the tasks 
were limited to those which experience 
had indicated were most satisfactory 
and informative. In all cases they were 
well within the range of the children’s 
abilities, and were calculated to elicit 
their interest and to lend themselves 
to objective measurement. Selection of 
the tasks was made with the advice of 
Dr. Arthur I. Gates, Dr. Helen M. 
Walker, Dr. Robert L. Thorndike, and 
Dr. Ella Woodyard, all of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Tests of the selected activities were 
administered by persons who had had 
professional experience in their use. 
For example, Dr. Lyman Abbott of 
the Wilmer Ophthalmological Insti- 
tute of the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
and University, assisted by Miss Lelia 
Robertson, tested the visual efficiency 
of the children with the Snellen chart. 
The tests of binocular vision® were 
made by two Lynchburg teachers. 
The measures of height and weight and 
the incidence of colds among the chil- 
dren were recorded by the principal 
and the assistant principal of the or- 
phanage school. 

During the six weeks’ trial the eight- 
een varied tasks were repeated nine 
times by each child. The nature of 
most of the activities will be evident 
from Table 2 but a few will require 
description. “Problems” signifies Mon- 
roe’s Standardized Reasoning Tests 
in Arithmetic. ‘Mixed Fundamentals 


5 Keystone Telebinocular was loaned by the 
Lynchburg, Virginia, Public Schools. 
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(Thorndike)” involve addition and 
subtraction; those of Woody-McCall 
involve addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division. “Sums of ten,” 
from the Thorndike Test of Clerical 
Ability, consist of encircling two 


TABLE 2 


Revative Mean Gains Mabe By 37 Pairs oF 
CHILDREN IN Group A (CONTROL) AND 
Group B (TuHtaMin-Fep) In Six 
WEEKs OF PRACTICE 








Activity Per Cent 
Group A 
Every activity 100.00 
Group B 

Underlining 4’s 147-79 
Code learning 145.84 
Reading (Monroe) 110.00 
Division 125.56 
Number span 121.97 
Left-hand grip 186.69 
Addition 136.11 
Problems 116.48 
Underlining A’s 151.97 
Darts 115.96 
Multiplication 120.18 
Sums of ten 108.54 
Subtraction 114.17 
Mixed Fundamentals (Thorn- 

dike) 115.06 
Right-hand grip 131.35 
Mixed Fundamentals (Woody- 

McCall) 127.23 
Baseballs 142.06 
Completion 107.31 





adjacent numbers whose sum is ten 
on a page of printed numbers. “Com- 
pletion” signifies completion of fifteen 
simple geometric designs. “Number 
span” consists of reproducing in a 
designated space on the back of the 
paper series of numbers that are 
printed on the face. “Code substitu- 


tion” refers to the writing of the 
proper associated digit beneath each of 
five geometric symbols recurring re- 
peatedly but in random order on a page 
of printed symbols. “Right-hand” and 
“left-hand grip” refer to strength of 
grip as measured by a dynamometer. 

A modified program of testing was 
adopted for the longer term of con- 
firmatory experiments, as required by 
considerations of expense, availability 
of expert personnel, and the morale of 
the children during prolonged repeti- 
tive drill. The tests administered 
monthly throughout the two-year 
period are listed in Table 3. 

Some explanation of these choices is 
required. The Kuhlmann-Anderson 
Intelligence tests were substituted for 
the Otis Intelligence tests used in the 
earlier period because they were better 
adapted to the younger children who 
were included in the long experiments. 
Because of the withdrawal of chil- 
dren from the Home as they reached 
the age of self-support, a process 
which was much hastened by war con- 
ditions including the draft for military 
service, the average age of the available 
subjects, 11.3 years, was approximately 
two and a half years younger during 
the later, longer term experiments. 
These withdrawals progressively re- 
duced the number of pair comparisons 
which could be made at successive 
intervals. 

Visual perception tests were empha- 
sized in the long experiments for the 
sake of including objective measure- 
ment of a sensory function. Expert as- 
sistance was available for visual tests 
but not for auditory. 
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Code substitution was one of the 
original tests of which the children did 
not tire. Consequently it was carried on 


TABLE 3 
Revative Mean Gatns Mape sy Groups A’ 
(ControL) aNp B’ (THIAMIN-FED) 
IN A YEAR (1942-1943) 








Activity Per Cent 
Gains of Group A’ 
Every activity 100.00 


Gains of Group B’ 
Visual acuity, left eye 
Telebinocular test 207.24 
Visual acuity, both eyes 


Telebinocular test 186.67 
Visual acuity, left eye 

Snellen test 321.43 
Remembering word-number 

pairs 173.07 
Code substitution 403.66 
Memorizing new material 533-33 
Visual acuity, right eye 

Snellen test 3200.00 
Remembering Morse Code 233-33 
Height 121.48 
Intelligence test, power type 209.71 
Reaction time 117.79 
Intelligence test, times 183.33 
Visual acuity, right eye 

Telebinocular test 118.67 
Reading, Metropolitan test 2800.00 
Vocabulary, Metropolitan test —_112.50 
Arithmetic fundamentals, 

Metropolitan test 134.29 


Educational achievement, 
Metropolitan test, total score 271.43 
Weight 114.43 





during the two full-year periods as 
well. 

Incidence of colds and changes in 
height and weight would obviously be 
highly unreliable measures when taken 
over a six weeks’ period, but it was 
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felt that they should be observed over 
the longer period of confirmatory ex- 
periments. 

Changes in educational achievement 
and intelligence could be measured 
only over the longer period, a con- 
sideration which also applies in some 
degree to the memory tests. 


RESULTS OF SIX WEEKS’ 
ORIENTATION TRIAL 

Table 2° shows the relative gains of 
the two groups of 37 children at the 
end of six weeks’ practice. It appeared 
significant that, in the 18 test tasks re- 
peatedly practiced by both groups at 
the same time and for the same length 
of time, the nutritionally supplemented 
group surpassed the control group in 
average gain in every task. Their supe- 
riority of gain ranged from 7 per cent 
to 87 per cent and averaged 27 per cent 
for the program of 18 practiced tasks 
as a whole. 

Statistically there were large individ- 
ual variations of gain within each 
group. The significance of the mean 
difference was computed for each task 
in the program after first finding the 
difference in gain separately for each 
of the 37 pairs of children who per- 
formed all the tasks. The t-ratio, which 
is the ratio of the mean to its standard 
error, is given in Table 4 for the dif- 
ferences in gain exhibited by the pairs 
of children in each of the 18 activities. 
For 7 of the tasks the significance is 
high; for 11 tasks the t-ratios are small 
enough to permit the assumption that 
the measured superiorities may have 


6 Data presented in this table are drawn from 
Harrell, op. cit. 
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been due to chance factors. However, 
it is almost inconceivable that by 
chance alone all eighteen superiorities 
should be in the same direction. 


TABLE 4 


SuPERIORITY OF THIAMIN-FEpD Group B OvER 
Controt Group A In GAIN DURING SIx 
WEEKS’ ORIENTATION TRIAL PERIopD, 
May 15 To JULY 1, 1941 


(37 Pairs of Children) 








Probability 
Superior Gain 
Activity t-ratio Was Due 
to Chance 

Underlining 4’s 3-33 .002 
Code substitution 3-13 .004 
Reading (Monroe) 2.17 04 
Division 2.11 04 
Number span 2.09 04 
Left-hand grip 2.07 .04 
Addition 2.07 04 
Problems in arithmetic 2.00 .0§ 
Underlining A’s 1.33 2 
Darts 1.28 2 
Multiplication 1.07 3 
Sums of ten 1.03 3 
Subtraction 67 5 
Mixed Fundamentals 

(Thorndike ) 65 5 
Right-hand grip 63 5 
Mixed Fundamentals 

(Woody-McCall) 61 5 
Baseballs .60 5 
Completion of designs 54 6 





RESULTS OF YEAR-LONG 
CONFIRMATORY TRIAL, 
1942-1943 
Prior to the beginning of this experi- 
ment the groups were re-equalized by 
Dr. MacLeod and Dr. W oodyard as 
previously described in order to in- 
clude newcomers to the orphanage in 
the long-term observations. Table 3 


shows the comparative gains in pro- 
ficiency made by the two groups of 
55 children each in the selected activi- 
ties during the year. 

In all 15 test tasks the children whose 
diet was supplemented surpassed the 
control group in average gain. The 
t-ratios, one for each activity, were 
computed as before and are given in 
Table 5. Eight of them are so large 
that assumption of chance is difficult 
to justify, especially in view of the 
fact that all the superiorities are again 
in the same direction. 


RESULTS OF YEAR-LONG 
REVERSAL TRIAL, 1943-1944 


With slight changes in the program 
of test tasks, the experiment was con- 
tinued through a second year, after re- 
grouping half the number of children 
so that of 30 (out of the first year’s 
total of 60) pairs, the member who 
had received placebos the first year 
received daily thiamin tablets the 
second year, and the member who had 
received thiamin the first year received 
placebos the second year. The purpose 
of this reversal was to exclude the pos- 
sibility that the children chosen orig- 
inally for the thiamin group were acci- 
dentally superior genetically or other- 
wise. Reversal of the entire number of 
60 pairs was avoided because it was 
feared that someone might guess that 
a sweeping reversal had occurred and 
that such a belief might introduce 
some subjective influence on the re- 
sults. By reversing only a fraction of 
the pairs it was felt that the merit of 
unprejudiced observation was better 
preserved. Again, as in the previous 
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TABLE ; 


SuPERIORITY OF THIAMIN-FED Group B’ over Controt Group A’ In GAIN IN First 








Year-Lonc ConFIRMATORY TRIAL, 1942-1943 
Probability Superior 
Activity No. of t-ratio Gain Was Due 
Pairs to Chance 

Visual acuity, left eye Telebinocular test 40 4.91 .000002 
Visual acuity, both eyes Telebinocular test 40 3.84 .0001 
Visual acuity, left eye Snellen test 45 3-41 .002 
Remembering word-number pairs 20 3-23 .002 
Code substitution 34 3-20 .003 
Memorizing new material 47 2.83 .007 
Visual acuity, right eye, Snellen test 45 2.75 OI 
Remembering Morse Code 20 2.70 .02 
Height 43 2.28 .03 
Intelligence, power type test 55 2.15 .04 
Reaction time* 52 2.04 .05 
Intelligence test, timed 48 1.85 .07 
Visual acuity, right eye Telebinocular test 40 1.69 I 
Educational achievement, Metropolitan test, 

total score 39 1.62 I 
Weight 43 94 3 





*Choice reaction timing device was loaned by the Traffic Engineering and Safety Department of the American 


Automobile Association, Washington, D. C 


experiments, the full schedule of tests 
was necessarily confined to those chil- 
dren who could read. There were 20 
pairs of children subject to the full 
schedule of tests who were reversed 
and 20 pairs who were not reversed, 
all of whom remained in the institu- 
tion throughout the two-year period. 

The effect of reversal must be con- 
sidered by comparing the results of 
the second year with those of the first 
year and also by comparing the per- 
formance of children whose thiamin 
supplement was reversed with the 
performance of children whose thiamin 
supplement was not reversed. The 
combined average percentage gains for 
all 11 activities practiced by 20 pairs 
of children not subject to reversal are 


shown in Table 6. The average of each 
activity does not in any case differ 
greatly from that of the composite 
shown in Table 6. The children whose 
diet was supplemented gained an aver- 
age of 15 per cent in performance the 
first year and 22 per cent the second 
year, while the control group gained 
10 and 15 per cent respectively. 


TABLE 6 


AVERAGE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF 20 NON- 
ReverseD Pairs IN Two YEARS 


(11 Activities Combined) 








Group A” Group B” 

(Control) (T hiamin- Fed) 
1942 100°, 1942 100°, 
1943 109.96 1943 114.64 
1944 114.63 1944 122.38 
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MENTAL RESPONSE TO THIAMIN 


Examination of the corresponding 
tests of the 20 pairs of children whose 
daily thiamin supplement was reversed 
the second year reveals two somewhat 
different trends. The results of those 
tests which reveal reversed superiorities 
of gains are shown in Table 7 and 
those which do not are presented in 
Table 8. Evidence is wanting of the 
effect beyond one year’s duration of 
withdrawing thiamin from those who 
had previously received it. The results 
suggest that the characteristics referred 
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to in Table 8 change more slowly but 
more permanently and that the effect 
of the thiamin taken the previous year 
held over appreciably into the second 
year. It is clear that the results of 
thiamin supplementation are not suf- 
ficiently great to be observable over 
short periods of time in all measures of 
performance. The cumulative effects 
throughout a lifetime may, neverthe- 
less, spell the difference between alert, 
successful living and a marginal ef- 
fectiveness. 


TABLE 7 


PERFORMANCE OF 20 REVERSED Pairs in ACTIVITIES SHOWING 
Reversep SUPERIORITY OF GAIN 











(Measures Made at Approximately Annual Intervals) 





Activity 


Group 








1942 1943 1944 
Visual acuity, right eye Af 100°, 99.80°/, 102.20°%% 
Snellen test B’*+ 100 103.30 100.00 
Visual acuity, left eye A’= 100 100.40 101.40 
Snellen test B’* 100 102.70 100.50 
Visual acuity, right eye A’ 100 112.00 114.60 
Telebinocular test B’* 100 115.90 113.50 
Visual acuity, left eye A” 100 108.00 113.90 
Telebinocular test B* 100 116.30 115.10 
Visual acuity, both eyes A’ 100 104.40 106.60 
Telebinocular test B”* 100 111.80 105.90 
Memorizing new material A’= 100 89.43 106.50 
B”** 100 104.76 97.62 
Code substitution A” 100 140.50 163.80 
B** 100 162.00 160.10 
Remembering Morse Code A” 100 13.18 
B”* 100 0.8 
30.93 
Remembering word-number pairs: A” 100 20.57 13.71 
B= 100 35.60 7.39 
Remembering face-name pairs: A’ 100.00 23.66 
B* 100.00 15.30 





* Thiamin-fed second year. 


tThiamin-fed first year. 
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TABLE 8 


PERFORMANCE OF 20 REVERSED Pairs In Activities Not SHOWING 
Reversep SUPERIORITY OF GAIN 


(Measures Made at Approximately Annual Intervals) 








Activity 





Intelligence test, Intelligence Scale CAVD 


Intelligence test, Kuhlmann-Anderson 


Educational achievement 
Metropolitan test, total score 


Reaction time 
Height 


Weight 


Group 1942 1943 1944 
A”* 100% 100.78°/, 102.56, 
B+ ~—100 101.95 104.43 
A’ 100 108.62 117.24 
B’* 100 109.48 118.10 
A’ 100 96.88 115.63 
B’* 100 98.31 122.03 
A” 100 122.58 126.17 
B”* 100 121.76 125.90 
Am 100 102.34 104.72 
B= 100 103.22 106.14 
A’: 100 110.93 119.33 
B’* 100 111.56 123.84 





* Thiamin-fed second year. 


SUMMARY 


During three periods of time be- 
tween May, 1941 and September, 1944 
the effect was observed of daily sup- 
plementation of the dietary of an 
orphanage with 2 milligrams of thiamin 
per child. Thirty-seven to 55 carefully 
matched pairs of children ving in the 
orphanage were used as subjects, one 
member of each pair receiving thiamin 
and the other an _ indistinguishable 
placebo. No participant, child or adult, 
had knowledge concerning the group 
to which any child belonged during 
the course of the experiments. 

Measurements of performance in- 
cluded acuity of vision, games of 


skill, reaction time, reading, arithmet- 
ical processes, memorizing, forgetting, 


+Thiamin-fed first year. 


achievements tests and _ intelligence 
tests. The schedule of tests was adapted 
to the length and circumstances of 
each period. 

In the first trial period of six weeks 
the thiamin-fed group made superior 
average gains in performance in every 
one of the 18 selected test tasks. The 
individual variations in gains within 
each group were within the limits of 
probable error in the case of 7 tasks. 

In the second trial period of one 
year, 15 activities were measured and 
the thiamin-fed group again surpassed 
the control group in gains in _per- 
formance in every activity on the pro- 
gram. The superior gain of the 
thiamin-fed group was statistically sig- 
nificant for 8 of the 15 activities meas- 
ured. 
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In the third trial period of one year, 
without knowledge of the participants, 
20 pairs of children continued to re- 
ceive the same regimen of dietary sup- 
plementation as in the previous year, 
while 20 pairs were reversed so that 
those who had received thiamin now 
received a placebo and vice versa. The 
unreversed pairs continued to show 


superiority of average performance for 
the thiamin-fed group in all eleven 
tests used; the reversed pairs showed 
reversals of superior gain in seven ac- 
tivities but failed to show adverse ef- 
fects: of withdrawal of the thiamin 
supplement in intelligence tests, tests 
of educational achievement, reaction 
time, height, or weight gains. 

















Recent Doctoral Studies 











WARTIME RELATIONS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1917-1918* 


oe study is primarily concerned with 
the activities carried on in the public 
schools by the Federal Government during 
1917-1918. What use was made of the school 
system in World War I? Which federal 
agencies conducted educational programs? 
Was our leadership in Washington inter- 
ested in more than wartime exigencies, or 
was it concerned with the broader implica- 
tions of its educational activities? Such, in 
brief, is the nature of questions considered 
in this study of federal relations to public 
schools during the war years 1917 and 1918. 


METHOD OF ATTACK AND SOURCES OF DATA 


Not the least of the difficulties faced in 
this study was the problem of organization. 
It was proposed at first to organize the dis- 
cussion in terms of the educational activities 
of the different federal departments and 
agencies. But because these agencies were 
sO numerous, and because there was so 
much overlapping of jurisdiction and so 
much duplication of effort, this approach 
was discarded. It was then decided to or- 
ganize the study in terms of the critical 
national problems of 1917-1918, and of the 
attempts by the federal authorities to meet 
these problems in the public schools. As a 
consequence, discussion centers in the drive 
for wartime unity, military training in the 
public schools, the campaign to safeguard 
child health and welfare, the conservation 
and production of food, the thrift program, 


the problem of skilled labor, the use of the 
manual training and domestic science equip- 
ment to produce articles for hospitals and 
the front line, and a scarcity of teachers. 

The records of the Creel Committee and 
of the Bureau of Education in the National 
Archives in Washington were an invaluable 
source of information. Less rewarding, but 
deserving of comment, were the War De- 
partment Records (World War Division). 
The files of the former Committee on 
Militarism in Education were extremely 
useful in the study of military training in 
the public schools. Particularly helpful were 
the publications of the different federal 
agencies interested in wartime education. 
Reports of both state and city superin- 
tendents of education furnished a large 
amount of pertinent information, as did the 
educational periodicals and the Proceedings 
of the National Education Association. A 
large number of books, pamphlets, and gen- 
eral periodicals were consulted. Of great 
value were personal interviews with several 
of the leaders of the federal educational pro- 
gram in 1917-1918. 


CONCLUSIONS AND THEIR 
PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


Three major lessons emerge from our 
educational experiences during 1917-1918. 
In the first place, we needed then, as we 
need now, greater agreement concerning 
the function of education in a democracy. 


*By Lewis Paut Topp, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 


tion, No. 907. 
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All too frequently in World War I we 
used our schools and our school children 
merely as means to an end. An enormous 
amount of the children’s time was devoted 
to the various national campaigns con- 
ducted by the federal authorities in their 
efforts to rally the parents behind this or 
that phase of the war program. Many educa- 
tors fought against this distorted conception 
of the place of education in the war effort. 
For the most part, however, they were 
content to follow political and civic leaders 
rather than attempt to direct public opinion. 
In so doing they abdicated their position of 
leadership. 

Not all schoolmen followed the direction 
suggested by the Washington authorities. 
There were a number who accepted their 
responsibilities as educators with _ intelli- 
gence, courage, and devotion. But they 
spoke as individuals, and their influence 
was limited. We needed in 1917-1918 an 
organization similar to the Wartime Com- 
mission of the Office of Education, or to 
the Educational Policies Commission. Such 
an organization, by working in close co- 
operation with a strengthened Bureau of 
Education, might have insured a much 
sounder type of wartime education. It was 
to our disadvantage that educators had 
neither agreement as to ends nor the ma- 
chinery with which to appeal to the Amer- 
ican people. 

In the second place, we needed then, as 
we need today, a federal educational agency 
similar to the old War Industries Board or 
the New War Production Board. Failure 
to agree upon the place of education in the 
war effort led us into this confusion, duplica- 
tion of services, and conflict arising from 
overlapping jurisdiction. A seemingly end- 
less number of federal bureaus, state educa- 
tional authorities, and local pressure groups 
sought to use the schools for their own 
ends. It took us until nearly the end of the 
war to learn that in military affairs a unified 
command is essential. It took us months to 
set up a War Industries Board. But educa- 
tion, with its enormous investment in build- 


ings, equipment, and personnel, and with 
its responsibility for the training of 20,000,- 
ooo children, derived no benefit from these 
experiences. The only attempt to coordinate 
educational enterprises was the publication 
of George Creel’s semi-monthly periodical 
for teachers, National School Service, which 
served merely as a clearing house for printed 
propaganda—and this feeble effort to reach 
a solution was inaugurated only two and 
one-half months before the Armistice. 

An agency which did for education what 
the War Industries Board did for our pro- 
ductive machine or what the Committee on 
Public Information attempted to do for all 
news releases from Washington would have 
proved invaluable. Such an organization 
would not, under existing constitutional ar- 
rangements, have had the power to force 
the schools to take specified action. It 
would, however, have been in a position to 
coordinate the educational activities of the 
numerous federal departments and bureaus, 
thus putting an end to competing programs 
and the duplication of effort. Moreover, it 
would have been in a position to adjust the 
demands of the war machine to a sound 
educational program. 

The logical agency for this service was 
the Bureau of Education. A number of 
educators, backed by the NEA, did propose 
that it be given the responsibility for co- 
ordinating federal educational activities. 
They had in mind a permanent arrange- 
ment for peace as well as for wartime, and 
their proposals called for the elevation of 
the Bureau to the status of a regular De- 
partment of Cabinet rank. But public 
apathy, combined with the American tradi- 
tions of general planlessness, love of free- 
dom, and individual enterprise militated 
against the establishment of such an or- 
ganization. 

In the third place, we needed in 1918— 
and it is perhaps important to stress this 
now—a reaffirmation of that faith in reason 
upon which the democratic way of life was 
founded. We fought to “make the world 
safe for democracy,” but we stimulated 
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enthusiasm for our cause by organized cam- 
paigns, in the schools as elsewhere, to arouse 
the emotions of the people. Frequently, the 
federal agencies prepared lessons that tended 
to make the children hate their enemies. 
While this was by no means the whole 
picture, it was a substantial part of the pic- 
ture, and it is debatable whether it had any 
place in democratic education. If democracy 
really had values great enough to justify 
the sacrifice of untold amounts of American 
blood and treasure, then these values should 
have been emphasized. This would have 
been a positive approach to the problem of 
building morale, and the inferiority of 
antagonistic ideals would have stood out in 
sharp contrast. 

Our failure in 1917-1918 was not that we 
encouraged Americans to love their coun- 
try, but that we employed methods which 
were incompatible with democratic proc- 
esses. To believe in democracy is to believe 
in the rationality and inherent dignity of 
man. It is to place the welfare of every 
individual before the state. That is why we 


have a Bill of Rights. That, too, is why we 
could in all honesty embark in 1917 upon 
a “crusade for democracy,” and in 1941 
upon a second crusade to carry the “four 
freedoms” to the entire world. But it was 
illogical to spend blood upon the battle. 
field in the love of freedom, while at home 
we taught children and adults to hate man, 
unless he happened to be a Frenchman, an 
Englishman, or one of our other associates, 
This contributed to the serious complica- 
tions which arose after the Armistice when 
we attempted to establish an international 
order based upon the right of self-deter- 
mination for men of all nations. It was then 
that our wartime emphasis on nationalism 
returned to plague us. 

Many of the federal agencies interested 
in some phase of wartime education lost 
their enthusiasm after the Armistice. While 
it is difficult to speak with assurance about 
the lasting effects of these wartime pro- 
grams upon our educational system, an at- 
tempt has been made to reach certain gen- 
eral conclusions. 


THE SERVICE LOAD OF A STAFF NURSE IN AN 
OFFICIAL PUBLIC HEALTH AGENCY* 


meta of public health nursing 
services need to know what is a rea- 
sonable output of work for an individual 
department or agency. They have a given 
number of nurse hours against which must 
be balanced the demands for service from 
the nurses. Most of the estimates of nurse 
needs have been made on the basis of popu- 
lation in a community rather than on the 
basis of actual demands upon the individual 
nurse. This study was undertaken in an ef- 
fort to find a satisfactory method of deter- 
mining the service load of the staff nurse, 
based upon demands for her services. 

The term “case load,” long in use, orig- 


inally designated patients a nurse can care 
for in their own homes. In this investiga- 
tion the term “service load” is used to cover 
all those assignments considered under case 
load, plus the other responsibilities that are 
now an integral part of the nurse’s total 
work load. 

This investigation was carried on in the 
Bureau of Public Health Nursing of the 
District of Columbia Health Department, 
where approximately one hundred patients 
in each category of service given by the 
department were followed for a period of 
one year, or until discharged, if that oc- 
curred before the termination of the year. 


*By Marton Fercuson, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 915. 
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The technique used was a combination of 
time study and job analysis. The job analysis 
supplied the information for establishing the 
“expected standard” of performance and 
the time study, the time required for a 
given volume of work. At the end of the 
year the records were photographed on 
microfilm, and then read by means of a 
record reader. A code was set up and the 
visits and the cases were analyzed. The 
visits were analyzed for time required for 
each visit, reason for making the visit, and 
the actual content of the visit. Each record 
was analyzed for the number of individuals 
in the family receiving service, the number 
of services given to each individual, the 
place and the number of visits made, and 
the extent of time over which service was 
given. The information was entered upon 
punch cards and then tabulated on Hollerith 
machines. 

The Bureau of Public Health Nursing of 
the District of Columbia Health Depart- 
ment gave nursing service to the Bureaus 
of Tuberculosis, Venereal Disease, Mater- 
nity, Child Welfare, School Service, and 
Handicapped Children. These assignments 
were met by making field and office visits 
and performing clinic routines. 

The study covered 637 individuals, who 
represented 567 families. Of the total, 46.8 
per cent were male, while ‘53.2 per cent 
were female; 35.6 per cent were white and 
64.4 per cent were Negro. The ages ranged 
from under one month to over 65 years, 
but the childhood group was the largest 
and the young adult group was next largest. 
Eleven and three-tenths per cent of the in- 
dividuals were registered for more than 
one service. A total of 2,796 field and office 
visits and telephone calls were made to or 
in behalf of these individuals. The largest 
number of visits were made to the maternity 
patients and the second largest to the handi- 
capped. The school service received the 
smallest number of visits. Telephone calls 
comprised 413 of 2,796 contacts studied. 

An analysis of the reasons for making these 
contacts fell into ten broad categories. 


These were, in order of frequency: follow- 
up for specific condition, health instruction, 
special request from clinic, lapsed appoint- 
ments, communicable disease contacts and 
exclusions, investigation of home conditions, 
securing or verification of information, hos- 
pitalization, emergency calls and complaints, 
and nursing care and demonstration. The 
situations encountered and the instruction 
given during these contacts were classified 
under the large groupings of health (physi- 
cal), emotional (or mental health), eco- 
nomic, and social problems. While 65.7 per 
cent of the visits involved only health prob- 
lems, 34.3 per cent involved social, emo- 
tional, and economic problems, separately 
or in combination, with or without health 
problems. 

An average of 109.98 days elapsed from 
the time that the individual was first re- 
ferred to the Bureau of Public Health Nurs- 
ing and the time he was discharged. 

The time spent in office visits averaged 
42.23 minutes per patient per year, the 
time for field visits averaged 129.11 minutes 
per patient per year, and the time for clinic 
routines averaged 57.15 minutes per patient 
per year. 

From the information outlined it should 
be possible to determine the service load 
of an agency or of an individual worker. 
T he job analysis gives the “expected prac- 
tice” for a standard of performance, while 
the time study gives the time required. The 
factors that enter into the service load are: 
(1) the actual time needed for fixed as- 
signments; (2) the number of patients 
carried and/or the number of visits made 
by each nurse; (3) the total working time 
of the staff member. 

This procedure was tested by using the 
figures given in the 1941 annual report of 
the Bureau of Public Health Nursing of 
the District of Columbia Health Depart- 
ment and applying to them the findings of 
this study. The estimate found was 80.52 
nurses needed as against the 82.93 actually 
reported doing the work. The inclusion of 
a 10 per cent margin of reserve for unantici- 
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pated demands brought the estimate up to 
88.57 nurses needed. 

The procedure was then tested by figur- 
ing out whether or not a staff nurse could 
be expected to carry a given hypothetical 
assignment. 

It must be pointed out that this study 
represents actual practice in this one agency 
and may or may not be what the agency 
considers desirable practice. In order to 
determine service load based on desirable 
practice, such desirable practice must be 
determined, the time that it requires es- 
tablished, and service loads arrived at from 
these findings. The estimates do not allow 
for expansion of service but do provide the 
information needed to determine what in- 
crease of personnel will have to be provided 
for any given expansion. 

The job analysis of the content of a 
nurse’s visits revealed that she must be able 
to cope with social, economic, and emo- 
tional problems as well as with those of 
health, if she is to do an effective job. 
These findings justify in-service staff educa- 
tion, a practice that has long been advocated 
by public health nursing agencies. Con- 
siderable emphasis should also be given by 
educational institutions to the economic, 
social, and emotional aspects of health prob- 
lems in the preparation of nurses for the 
field of public health nursing. 

It should be recognized that a determina- 
tion of service load, either for a staff mem- 


ber or for an agency, is not a simple matter 
of copying a few figures found by another 
agency, but requires considerable knowledge 
of one’s own organization. To arrive at a 
fair and equitable distribution of load, the 
following steps are necessary. 

1. List the broad categories of activities 
carried by the agency, for example, clinic 
service, field visits, office visits, group work, 
travel, office time. 

2. List the types of services carried—tu- 
berculosis, venereal disease, morbidity, 
school, maternity, and so on. 

3. List fixed assignments, for example, in- 
service staff education. 

4. Determine the amount of time spent in 
each activity by services. 

5. Determine the number of visits made 
per patient in each category of service. 

6. Use data obtained in steps 1 through 5 
to determine service load. This is done by 
measuring the demands for service against 
the available work time of staff. 

Variations of this procedure can be used 
to determine the service load of a staff 
nurse, the service load of a division of an 
agency, or of the entire agency, as well as 
the amount of personnel needed by an 
agency for any particular program or com- 
bination of programs. While this study has 
been limited to the field of public health 
nursing, the method of attack has implica- 
tions for other groups who are meeting 
comparable problems. 
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Institute of Educational Research 


DIVISION OF STRUCTURE AND 
ORGANIZATION 


On December 4, Professor Paul R. Mort 
addressed the Association of School Board 
Members of Mercer County, N. J., on the 
subject, “The Emerging Design of Public 
Education.” 

Professor Mort conferred with teachers 
and administrative officers of the Wash- 
ington County schools in Maryland, speak- 
ing to various groups in the Hagerstown 
area, December 5-7. 

In November, Professor Mort submitted 
his report on “The Financing of Public 
Education in West Virginia” to Dr. Strayer, 
director of the survey of the West Virginia 
schools. He was assisted in this study by 
Truman Pierce, William McLure and 
Daniel Davies, who spent the greater part 
of August and September in West Virginia, 
and by Cleve Westby, Superintendent 
Sickles of New Brunswick, N. J., and Orlo 
Jenny of New Rochelle, N. Y., who helped 
with the field work during September. 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Proressor Arthur I. Gates, in collaboration 
with Mrs. Rose Kushner, has conducted 
during the past year an investigation of the 
effects of wearing hearing aids and of the 
psychological factors which result in some 
cases from continuously using the aid and 
in others from refusing to wear it. It was 


N 


a | 


found that the wearing of a hearing aid 
successfully depends upon the child’s ability 
not only to learn to use the aid but to make 
a complex and often difficult social readjust- 
ment. In the report of the study suggestions 
for assisting the pupil to learn to use the aid 
and overcome the social obstacles involved 
in employing it are made. 


Dr. Ruth Harrell (Ph.D. 1942) has recently 
completed a full report of an extensive 
study of the effects of Vitamin B, (thiamin) 
on the learning of children. This study is a 
repetition and extension of the one re- 
ported in her dissertation. It has been con- 
ducted under the supervision of Professor 
Arthur I. Gates with funds provided by 
the Williams-Waterman Foundation. In 
general, the second study has confirmed the 
results obtained in Dr. Harrell’s first in- 
vestigation. Additional funds have been 
provided by the Foundation for further 
studies of the influence of thiamin on 
human behavior. The funds are placed in 
the custody of Teachers College, with 
Professor Gates as supervisor, and the field 
work will be done under the immediate 
direction of Dr. Harrell. Professors Helen 
Walker and Grace MacLeod have served as 
technical advisers of all the studies thus far. 


Division II 


Organization and Administration 
of Education 


An address on “Problems in Teacher Edu- 
cation” was given by Professor Karl Bigelow 
before the presidents of Massachusetts State 
Teachers Colleges at their meeting Novem- 
ber 9 at Worcester State Teachers College. 
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Division III 


Guidance 


“Vocations for Boys,” written by Professor 
H. D. Kitson, in collaboration with Dr. 
Mary R. Lingenfelter, has just been trans- 
lated into Braille. Dr. Lingenfelter, now 
librarian of the Victor Division of the 
Radio Corporation of America, was for- 
merly on the staff of the Teachers College 
Library. 


Mrs. Gladys M. Palmer, who has been 
doing field work in counseling at Teachers 
College for the past two years, has been 
appointed assistant dean of women at 
Kansas State College. 


Division [IV 
Instruction 
NATURAL SCIENCES 


Proressor S. R. Powers led a discussion 
on current practices in science teaching at 
a dinner meeting held at the Men’s Faculty 
Club, Columbia University, on November 9. 

An address, “The Impact of Science on 
Society,” was given by Professor Powers at 
the Atlantic City meeting of the New Jersey 
State Teachers Association on December 1. 


Proressor Gerald S. Craig attended a com- 
mittee meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, on No- 
vember 24 of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, which is responsible 
for a yearbook on science to be published 
in 1947. 

Arrangements were completed by Pro- 
fessor Craig with President C. H. Gray 
of Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, 
whereby the facilities of Bard College may 
be utilized by Teachers College for a 
science field center during the June 1946 
intersession. 

On December 3, Professor Craig con- 
ducted field trips for the primary and inter- 


mediate grade teachers of Wayne, Pa., and 
on November 16, he observed in the West. 
brook School, West Haven, Md. 

A dinner was held at the Men’s F aculty 
Club on December 7 for elementary school 
workers in the metropolitan area who are 
interested in the development of elemen 
science. A discussion, led by Professor 
Craig, of the structure of the elementary 
school curriculum and its relation to science 
in the post-war period was featured. 


SPEECH 


Proressors Magdalene Kramer and Jane D, 
Zimmerman attended the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech, December 27, 28, 29 and 30, at the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel in Columbus, Ohio. 
Professor Kramer was chairman of the pro- 
gram on “Speech in the High School,” and 
participated in a panel discussion on oral 
interpretation and in a symposium on 
teacher training and certification. 
Professor Zimmerman took part in the 
program on phonetics. She discussed the 
topic, “What Pronunciation Standards and 
Which Phonetic Alphabet Shall We Teach 


5» 


in Speech Classes? 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


At the Eastern Pennsylvania Conference 
on Art Education at Kutztown, Pa., on 
November 30 and December 1, Miss Elise 
Ruffini gave two major addresses on “A 
Realistic Approach to Art Education.” 

Miss Ruffini addressed the Minnesota art 
educators on “Art in Our Daily Living” on 
December 14. This meeting took place in 
St. Paul and consisted of the teachers and 
supervisors of the six state teachers col- 
leges of Minnesota. 

“Art in Everyday Life” was the topic 
of Professor Ruffini’s speech to the Penn- 
sylvania Council on Art Education at their 
annual meeting December 26-28 in Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

She has been asked by the National Con- 
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gress of Parents and Teachers to serve as 
chairman of art on their National Board 
of Managers. 


Lr. Comdr. Ray N. Faulkner, USNR, on 
military leave from the fine arts depart- 
ment, has recently been appointed chair- 
man of the Humanities Committee of the 
Graduate Record Examination. He has also 
been appointed chairman of the committee 
to prepare the forthcoming language and 
fine arts issue of the Review of Educational 
Research, and a member of the committee 
to prepare an issue of the Review devoted 
to research on military classification and 
training. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


ProressoR Raymond Burrows appeared as 
discussion leader in New Rochelle, N. Y., 
for a meeting of piano teachers and school 
music teachers sponsored by the Piano 
Educators National Conference. Following 
the morning meeting, Professor Burrows 
was a guest at a luncheon of the West- 
chester School Music Teachers Association. 

On the official career day in the Newark, 
N. J., public schools, Professor Burrows 
appeared in the South Side High School 
speaking on the topic “Your Career in 
Music.” 

The number of students seeking practice 
rooms at Teachers College has grown to 
such an extent that even with additional 
practice rooms assigned on a full time basis, 
afternoon and evening use of the Horace 
Mann building, and occasional use of music 
class rooms, there are still more requests 
than space. 


Proressor Norval L. Church attended a 
meeting at the Park Lane Hotel, New York 
City, on November 16 which was spon- 
sored by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs for the purpose of exploring the 
possibilities of organizing an International 
Music Congress. On November 24, he rep- 
resented Phi Mu Alpha, Sinfonia fraternity 


at the Victory Luncheon of the National 
Interfraternity Conference which was held 
at the Hotel Waldorf Astoria, in New 
York City. 

The Riverside Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Professor Church presented its 
annual winter concert at the Riverside 
Church, Wednesday, December 5. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Tue program for summer session in the 
department of home economics will include 
several new offerings. Housing and Educa- 
tion will be given by \ir. Leon Henderson, 
University of Florida, who has been actively 
associated with Dr. Harold Clark in the 
housing experiment of the Sloan Founda- 
tion. Dr. Paulena Nickell, head of home 
management at Iowa State College, will give 
a course on Housing in Relation to Family 
Needs. She has been working on the hous- 
ing studies being conducted by the state 
of Iowa. Miss Verna L. Miller, director of 
the home economics department, Frigidaire 
Division, General Motors Corporation, will 
give a lecture demonstration course on 
Foods and Home Freezing. Dr. Florence E. 
Blazier will participate in a work confer- 
ence on Designing and Equipping Home 
Economics Departments in Schools and 
Colleges. Miss Blazier is head of home 
economics education at Oregon State Col- 
lege, and is associated with the E. H. 
Sheldon Company as education consultant. 
Miss Anna Marie Driscoll of the University 
of Utah will participate in the work of 
institution management. 


Proressor Elaine Knowles has been named 
as a member of the board of judges in a 
nation-wide stove design contest sponsored 
by the American Stove Company in col- 
laboration with the Architectural Forum. 
As a home economist who has done re- 
search on the effect of design of equipment 
on the worker, Professor Knowles will 
serve with four prominent architects in 
deciding the winners of the contest. 
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Tue research project in nutrition on the 
energy expenditure of children, which is 
sponsored jointly by the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and Teachers 
College, is being continued another year. 
Professor Clara M. Taylor is directing this 
project, and Professor Orrea Pye and Dr. 
Otis Caldwell are working with her. Three 
graduate students are also assisting in this 
research: Miss Mary Ellis, from _ the 
Woman’s Medical College in Philadelphia, 
Miss Frances Godshall from Lansdale, Pa.; 
and Miss Edna Sostman from Jersey City, 
N. J. This research project was started a 
year ago in September and the government 
funds were increased this year to permit 
extension of the work. 


Proressor Laura W. Drummond spent the 
month of November visiting schools and 
colleges in the midwest. Of special interest 
were the community family life education 
programs in Toledo and Des Moines, Ohio 
and Kansas City, Mo., as well as the adult 
homemaking programs at the Milwaukee 
Vocational School and the Denver and 
Omaha public schools. Classes in Highland 
Park, Mich., and Denver, Colo., were 
visited to see high school boys and girls 
planning their study of family living and 
preparation for marriage arvund their own 
concerns and interests. As president of 
Omicron Nu, national honor society in 
home economics, Professor Drummond 
visited chapters at Michigan State College, 
Iowa State College, the University of 
Nebraska, Colorado State College and 
Kansas State College. 

On December 27, Professor Drummond 
spoke before the home economics section 
of the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation on “Cooperative Planning of Units 
in Family Relationships.” She will meet with 
business and professional women in New- 
burgh, N. Y., at the YWCA on February 
19, 1946, to discuss values in family life as 
a part of the series entitled “And Now 
Tomorrow.” 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A series of articles dealing with the con- 
tributions of various learning experiences 
available to American high school boys and 
girls is being printed in Nations Schools, 
Professor Hamden L. Forkner contributed 
to this series with an article, “What Busi- 
ness Education Needs,” in the November 
issue. 

Professor Forkner spoke before a fresh- 
man. group at Queens College, New York 
City, on “Education for Productive Citizen- 
ship” at their November conference on 
crucial problems confronting young Amer- 
ican men and women. 

The American Council on Education and 
the Carnegie Foundation have appropriated 
$150,000 for a study of the implications of 
the armed forces educational programs for 
American education. Superintendent Alonzo 
Grace, of the State Department of Educa- 
tion of Connecticut, is director of the study. 
Professor Forkner is serving in an advisory 
capacity to the committee dealing with 
vocational and technical education. 

An article by Professor Forkner entitled 
“Business Education Trends” appeared in 
the Illinois Vocational Association 1945 
Convention Book, which was issued in 
November. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Proressor Clifford L. Brownell attended the 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania State 
Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, held in Philadelphia on 
December 7 and 8. He appeared on a panel 
to discuss “What modifications, if any, 
should be made in physical education and 
recreation in light of the experiences of 
the Armed Forces? ” In November, Pro- 
fessor Brownell visited the public school 
systems of Buffalo, N. Y., and Cleveland 


and Toledo, Ohio, investigating new de- 
velopments in the administration and super- 
vision of health and physical education. 
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A series of talks on “The Girl, Her Rela- 
tionships to Herself, to her Friends and 
to her Community” was given by Professor 
Josephine Rathbone at New York Univer- 
sity during the month of December. 


Proressor Harry A. Scott is serving as chair- 
man of the program committee of the 
annual convention of the New York State 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, which will be held in 
Syracuse, N. Y., on January 31, February 1 
and 2, 1946. Various members of the depart- 
ment of health and physical education will 
participate in the program. Professor Scott 
has also been appointed chairman of a 
committee of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
to prepare a report on the role of physical 
education in total fitness. 


Proressor Marjorie Hillas participated in 
the annual meeting of the University of 
Toronto counselor training camp _ held 
November 23 in Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Dr. E. Patricia Hagman has been appointed 
to a committee of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics of the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation to study the need and make 
recommendations regarding the formation 
of athletic federations for high school girls. 


Division V 
Nursing Education 


Two addresses on nursing in Latin America 
were given to members and guests of the 
division of nursing education, November 21 
and 28. The first of these addresses dealt 
with “Some Aspects of Nursing in Central 
and South America” and was given by 
Miss Naomi Deutsch, who until recently 
was consultant of the Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau with headquarters in Central 
and South America. The second on “Nurs- 
ing in Brazil” was given by Miss Gertrude 


Hodgman, who during the past two years 
has been a representative of the Division of 
Health and Sanitation of the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs in Brazil. Both of 
these former students and staff members are 
assisting with studies now being conducted 
by the division of nursing education in 
cooperation with other agencies in New 
York City. 


Tue Nursing Education Club during De- 
cember worked on two special projects, 
Christmas gifts to be distributed by the 
Frontier Nursing Service of Kentucky and 
a collection of recent books on nursing 
for China. Colonel Chow Mei-yu, Com- 
mandant of the Chinese Army Nurse Corps, 
in a recent talk here told of the great need 
for modern nursing textbooks in Chinese 
schools of nursing. To date more than 75 
books have been collected, many of them 
autographed gifts of the authors them- 
selves, and other gifts from local schools. 
To these gifts have been added eight boxes 
of bacteriological slides. Some of these 
books Colonel Chow will take with her to 
China and the other books and slides will 
be shipped through the American Bureau 
of Medical Aid to China. 


One of the recent visitors to the division 
of nursing education was Captain Katharine 
Allen (now Mrs. William Whitaker), who 
has just returned from the Pacific area 
where she served from October 1942 as a 
first lieutenant of the Yale Unit, with head- 
quarters in New Zealand, and from April 
1944 as chief nurse at Guadalcanal. Mrs. 
Whitaker was formerly instructor in ortho- 
pedic nursing in Division V. 


Horace Mann-Lincoln School 


Professor Donald P. Cottrell addressed the 
faculty of Hood College, Frederick, Md., 
on Friday, December 7. His subject was 
“General Education with Particular Ref- 
erence to Women’s Colleges.” 
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Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


Tue following appointments of Teachers 
College Alumni continue the list begun in 
the December issue. 


Holmes, Joe R. (A.M. 1925), surplus prop- 
erty procurement officer and liaison officer, 
State of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Humphrey, Ronald H. (A.M. 1944), teacher 
of speech, High School, Belleville, N. J. ~ 


Hunsinger, Marjorie (A.M. 1933), assistant 
professor of office administration, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 


Hutto, Louis (Ph.D. 1938), director of health 
and physical education, Public Schools, Salem, 
Mass. 


Iverson, Maurice T. (A.M. 1941), associate 
professor of music education, State Teachers 
College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Johnston, Evelyn (A.M. 1939), instructor in 
physical education, Ethical Culture School, 
New York, N. Y. 


Johnstone, Alfred W. (A.M. 1945), director 
of vocational guidance, Central Schools, St. 
Johnsville and Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Karr, Gertrude (A.M. 1941), teacher of sci- 
ence, High School, Ludlow, Ky. 


Kemlo, Elizabeth, head of French and English 
departments, High School, Cincinnatus, N. Y. 


Kern, Vivian Claire (A.M. 1945), head 
teacher of four year group, Brightside Day 
Nursery, New York, N. Y. 


Kinney, Eloise S., assistant professor of voice, 
Conservatory of Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 


Kraeger, Lois E. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
office practice and typing, Maine Township 
High School, Park Ridge, Ill. 


Kuhlman, Marguerite E. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of physical education, Columbia High School, 
Maplewood, N. J. 


Labinska, Elizabeth T. (B.S. 1941), dance in- 
structor, Sargent School, Boston University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Langhans, Rosann Phipps (B.S. 1940), teacher 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College or any graduate of Teachers 
College may register with the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement. For initial registrations covering three 
years, no fee is charged. For information write to the 
Placement Office for its booklet, Employment of Teachers 
and Administrators. 


of art, Edison Junior High School, West 
Orange, N. J. 


L’Hommedieu, Kenneth E., director of ath- 
letics, Brunswick School, Greenwich, Conn. 


Lorden, Grace, teacher of sixth grade, Public 
School, Greenport, N. Y. 


Lyons, Olive (A.M. 1939), instructor in edu- 
cation, Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio. 


MacKenzie, W. H. (Ed.D. 1942), superin- 
tendent of schools, St. John, N. B., Canada. 


Mahonchak, Frank (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
social studies, Grover Cleveland High School, 
Caldwell, N. J. 


Major, Vivian Juanita (A.M. 1943), instructor 
in piano, State Teachers College, Fredonia, 


i a 


Maurino, Ferdinand D., teacher of French 
and Latin, High School, Washington Depot, 
Conn. 


McLaughlin, L. Margaret, senior assistant 
nurse officer, U. S. Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


Metzger, Verda, principal, Belmont School, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Mitchell, Agnes Spaulding, teacher of home 
economics, Armstrong High School, Fayette- 


ville, N. C. 


Meagher, Edmund L. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
physics and general science, High School, Ros- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Mendell, Roslyn June (A.M. 1945), teacher 
of speech, New York School of Printing, New 
York, N. Y. 


Milton, Jennie Lou (Ph.D. 1945), assistant 
professor of education, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


Moen, Iva (A.M. 1939), dietitian, Rockefeller 
Institute Hospital, New York, N. Y. 


Montgomery, Grace Margaret (A.M. 1944), 
teacher of home economics, Regional High 
School, Penns Grove, N. J. 


Morris, Josephine P. (A.M. 1942), supervisor 
of junior and senior high school cafeterias, San 
Jose, Calif. 


Morris, Mabel, supervisor of speech correc- 
tion, Public Schools, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


Motheral, Jym (A.M. 1945), instructor in 
speech, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 


Myers, Ruth H. (A.M. 1943), teacher of his- 
tory, The Spence School, New York, N. Y. 
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Nicholson, John, supervising principal, Briar- 
cliff Public Schools, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Nissman, Liliane Weiss (A.M. 1945), teacher 
of art, Public Schools, Plainfield, N. J. 


O’Brien, Olive P., teacher of music, Estee 
Junior High School, Gloversville, N. Y. 


O’Hara, Edward L. (A.M. 1936), athletic di- 
rector, High School, Hilton, N. Y. 


O'Neill, Geraldine A. (A.M. 1941), instructor 
in home economics, St. Joseph College, West 
Hartford, Conn. 


Oppenheimer, Jean Greer (A.M. 1945), resi- 
dence hall counselor, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 


Opper, John (A.M. 1942), assistant professor 
of art, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 


Owen, Anna Catharine (A.M. 1945), psycho- 
metrician, Veterans Administration Guidance 
Center, Stevens Institute of Technology, Ho- 
boken, N. J. 


Owen, Elizabeth (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
voice, State College for Women, Chickasha, 
Okla. 


Palmer, Josephine S. (A.M. 1940), supervising 
critic and instructor, Five Year Kindergarten, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


Pavloff, Anna (A.M. 1945), director of physi- 
cal education, Highland University, Las Vegas, 
N. M. 


Perl, Lola (B.S. 1945), co-teacher, Eisman 
Day Nursery, New York, N. Y. 
Pittman, Josie M. (A.M. 1939), instructor in 


foods and nutrition, Morgan State College, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Preble, Harriett C. (A.M. 1941), head of sec- 


retarial training department, Bennett Junior 
College, Millbrook, N. Y. 


Prentiss, Guernsey D. (A.M. 1933), teacher 
of mathematics and general science, Edgemont 
School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Pugsley, Helen R. (A.M. 1930), head dietitian, 
New York Hospital, New York, N. Y. 

Raedler, Florence, junior technician, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, New York, N. Y. 


Ramsey, Flo A. (A.M. 1945), instructor in 


home economics, State Teachers College, Mans- 
field, Pa. 


Ranslem, Annabelle (A.M. 1930), director of 
health education, YWCA, San Francisco, Calif. 


Richmond, Mildred B. (A.M. 1934), elemen- 
tary supervisor, City Schools, Madera, Calif. 


Rigg, Josephine H. (A.M. 1937), teacher of 
clothing, East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, N. C. 


Roberts, John Palmer, teacher of English, 
High School, Montclair, N. J. 


Rodgers, Anna Pauline (A.M. 1938), assistant 
professor of textiles and clothing, University of 
lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Rohde, Henry T. (A.M. 1939), acting head 
of mathematics department, Jonathan Dayton 
Regional High School, Springfield, N. J. 


Ross, Donald Howat, teaching principal, Al- 
fred Reed School, Ewing Township, N. J. 


Rouget, Arline, teacher of third grade, Arran- 
dale School, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Scarborough, Marion (A.M. 1941), nursery 
school teacher, The Walt Whitman School, 
New York, N. Y. 


Schneider, Helen (A.M. 1943), teacher of 


business subjects, Katharine Gibbs School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Seidel, Elinor (A.M. 1937), teacher of mathe- 
matics and science, Public School, Maywood, 


N. J. 


Shepherd, Louis Percival, instructor in Eng- 
lish, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. 


Smith, Reata, supervisor of art, Public 


Schools, Roslyn, N. Y. 


Smith, Stewart H. (A.M. 1932), dean, Mar- 
shall College, Huntington, W. Va. 


Stetson, Ethel A. teacher of fourth grade, 
Union School, Rutherford, N. J. 


Storen, Helen F., curriculum coordinator, 
High School, Tenafly, N. J. 


Strasser, Roger J. (A.M. 1944), counselor, 
Vocational Advisory Service, New York, N. Y. 


Stratton, Jean Ruth (A.M. 1945), counselor, 


Stephens Junior High School, Long Beach, 
Calif. 


Sturgeon, Martha G., teacher of mathematics, 
High School, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Stubbs, Alice C. (M.S. 1944), assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics, University of Geor- 
gia, Athens, Ga. 


Sutherland, Ethel, (Ph.D. 1943), instructor in 
mathematics, East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, N. C. 


Svanoe, Ansgar C., teacher of sixth grade, 
Marquette School, Madison, Wisc. 
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Tananbaum, Betty (B.S. 1945), teacher of 
group comprising first, second and fourth grade, 
Hoffman School, Riverdale, N. Y. 


Taylor, Alice Rosalind, dietitian, Western 
Military Academy, Alton, Ill. 


Tenny, Mildred F. (A.M. 1932), visiting 
teacher, Public Schools, Greenfield, Mass. 


Thomas, Mary Jo Corbin (A.M. 1945), direc- 
tor of dramatics and speech, Delta State Teach- 
ers College, Cleveland, Miss. 


Thorne, Thelma (Ed.D. 1945), acting assistant 
professor of home economics education, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Valentino, Louis P., head of music depart- 
ment, Public Schools, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


Van Anden, Hazel L., head of lower school, 
St. Mary’s Hall, San Antonio, Tex. 


Van Noppen, John James (Ed.D. 1941), as- 
sociate professor of education, Hiram College, 


Hiram, Ohio. 


Van Tijn, Chedwah (MS. 1945), therapeutic 
dietitian, Montefiore Hospital, New York, N. Y. 


Vasold, M. Amalie (A.M. 1944), instructor in 
home economics, New Jersey College for 
Women, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Vodola, Eda Louise (A.M. 1945), assistant in 
biology, Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, New York, N. Y. 


Vogt, Hanna Lore, teacher of social studies, 
Public School, Huntington, N. Y. 


Walden, Elizabeth H. (B.S. 1944), assistant 
librarian, Connecticut Teachers College, New 
Britain, Conn. 


Walker, Sarah Josephine (A.M. 1938), in- 
structor in art and clothing, College of St. 
Elizabeth, Morristown, N. J. 


Walsh, Helen E. (A.M. 1940), consultant in 
nutrition, U. S. Public Health Service, Bethesda, 
Md. 


Walters, Marie (A.M. 1938), county home 
demonstration agent, Ohio State University, St. 
Clairsville, Ohio. 


Weber, Lita M. (A.M. 1944), teacher of guid- 
ance, Lindbergh Junior High School, North 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Wehmann, Frank F. (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
English, High School, Middletown, N. Y. 


Wertz, Ruth E. (B.S. 1928), cafeteria mana- 
ger, YMCA, Wilmington, Del. 


West, Orvel Clark (A.M. 1931), principal, 
High School, Hinsdale, Ill. 


Whaley, Daisy, instructor in biology, Louis- 
iana Negro Normal School, Grambling, La. 


White, Mary Alice (B.S. 1940), teaching 
dietitian, Orange Memorial Hospital, Orange, 
N. J. 

Wilkerson, Catherine D. (A.M. 1930), critic 
teacher in English and Latin, Northern Mich- 
igan College of Education, Marquette, Mich. 


Williams, Dorothy Lee, teacher in commercial 
subjects, High School, Alton, III. 


Williams, Helen Elizabeth (Ed.D. 1945), 
psychologist, Westchester County Children’s 
Association, Inc., White Plains, N. Y. 


Williams, Margaret R. Jones, supervisor of 
student teachers, Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers 
College, Chicago, Ill. 


Wittenberger, Virginia (B.S. 1940), teacher 
of second grade, Public Schools, Denver, Colo, 


Wolfsie, Muriel (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
cookery and menu planning, New York Insti- 
tute of Dietetics, New York, N. Y. 


Yarnall, Nancy S. (B.S. 1942), teacher of five 
year group, Dalton School, New York, N. Y. 


Young, Mary McGuirk (A.M. 1942), speech 
correctionist, Public Schools, Teaneck, N. J. 


Zachariah, Margaret (A.M. 1942), instructor 
and director of home economics, Public Schools, 
Lansing, Mich. 


Zamkin, Ruth Helen, nursery school teacher, 
Spuyten Dyvil Infantry School, New York, 
Ni. 

Zuckerman, Herbert, director, Congregation 
B’Nai Israel of Midwood, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tue following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement: 


Adams, Laurence E. (A.M. 1929), teacher of 
industrial arts, Zion-Benton Township High 
School, Zion City, Ill. 


Andros, Marion C. (A.M. 1945), supervisor 
of art, twelve elementary schools, Jackson, 


Mich. 


Angello, Maria C., teacher of literature, 
Nichols Junior High School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Angle, Oakie (B.S. 1929), visiting teacher, 
Caroline County, Bowling Green, Va. 
Aydelotte, Joyce (A.M. 1943), instructor in 


piano, Northwestern State College, Natchi- 
toches, La. 
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Bergethon, Bjornar W., associate professor of 
music, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Berzarsky, Blanche (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
third grade, Hamilton School, San Diego, Calif. 


Blum, Beatrice (M.S. 1944), chief dietitian, 
Home and Hospital of Daughters of Jacob, 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Brady, Agnes (A.M, 1926), associate professor 
of home economics, State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Buchanan, Mary G. M. (A.M. 1944), speech 
pathologist, Dr. Carlson’s School for Corrective 
Motor Education, East Hampton, N. Y. 
(summer), Pompano Beach, Fla., (winter). 


Burggraf, Robert W. (B.S. 1939), instructor 
in music, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


Byers, Mary P. (M.S. 1945), dietitian, Home 
for Incurables, New York, N. Y. 


Carlson, Charles W., bursar, Florida Southern 
College, Lakeland, Fla. 


Cass, Marjorie A., reading clinician, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Mo. 

Cuneo, George H. (B.S. 1945), assistant pro- 
fessor of art, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 


Diggs, Jessie Mai (A.M. 1943), supervisor of 
art, City Schools, Durham, N. C. 


Foster, Mary Isabel, chief dietitian, Wellesley 
Hospital, Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 


Fotias, Chris, teaching fellow of Spanish, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Gaither, Emilie (A.M. 1943), psychometrician 
and vocational counselor, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gleason, Edna G. (A.M. 1931), assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics, Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va. 


Gray, Marion E. (A.M. 1938), home eco- 
nomist, W. L. Maxson Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Gross, Alfred F., director of industrial arts 
education, Texas College of Arts & Industries, 
Kingsville, Tex. 

Hilderbrand, Mildred M. (A.M. 1937), 


teacher of fifth grade, The Cranch School, 
Washington, mm «. 


Holland, Noramae (A.M. 1932), teacher of 
commercial education, High School, Linden, 


N. J. 


Johnson, Wayne W. (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of mathematics and music, Bellmore School, 
Bellmore, N. Y. 


Kinard, Margaret, teacher of Latin, West- 
over School, Middlebury, Conn. 


Knapp, Jane D. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
science and English, Joe Brown Junior High 
School, Atlanta, Ga. 


Knowles, Helen Valentine (A.M. 1942), di- 
rector of students, New Jersey College for 
Women, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Leepa, Allen (B.S. 1942), instructor in art, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


Lynn, Florence M. (A.M. 1931), teacher of 
first grade, Public School, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Manwell, Everett A. (Ph.D. 1945), instructor 
in geography and biology, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Plattsburg, i A 


Martin, Elizabeth, director of counseling 
and placement service, New Jersey State Nurses 
Association, Newark, N. J. 

McDonald, Dorothy A. (A.M. 1944), home 
economics editor, Standard Brands, New York, 
N. Y. 

McHugh, Mary F. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
science, Haverstraw Union Free School, Haver- 
straw, N. Y. 


Minor, Lillian Patrick (A.M. 1931), direc- 
tor of the Laboratory School, State Teachers 
College, Troy, Ala. 


Montgomery, Gladys C. (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of English and social studies, Junior High 
School, Valhalla, N. Y. 


Nih, Emma Coughlin, assistant professor of 
English, Alfred University, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Omwake, Mildred, teacher of home eco- 
nomics, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


Paul, Dexa (A.M. 1945), associate residence 
director, Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 


Paule, Mildred E. (A.M. 1944), supervisor of 
music, Middletown Township High School, 
Leonardo, N. J. 


Pierce, Ruth S. (A.M. 1932), teacher of 
Latin and English, Palm Beach Private School, 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


Poey, Jeannette Richards (A.M. 1934), home 
economist assistant, Continental Baking Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

Price, Harry S., Jr. (A.M. 1938), instructor 
in social studies, High School, Manhasset, N. Y. 


Southworth, John Van Duyn (A.M. 1936), 
editor, Iroquois Publishing Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 
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Mary Bettie Jonnson (A.M. 1929) has been 
appointed instructor in mathematics for the 
East Rockaway, N. Y., High School. 


Acnes Outson (B.S. 1931), secretary of the 
Connecticut Board of Examiners for Nurs- 
ing, is the new president of the Connecticut 
State Nurses Association. She was formerly 
superintendent of nurses at the Waterbury, 
Conn., Hospital. 


Frank P. Bocte (Ed.D. 1941) was elected 
city superintendent of schools of Ocean 
City, N. J. Dr. Bogle has just been re- 
leased from the Naval Reserve, after serving 
as lieutenant for two years. 


Lucite Petry (A.M. 1929) spoke before 
the Connecticut State Nurses Association, 
November 14, on the topic, “Today’s Op- 
portunities—A Challenge to Nursing.” Miss 
Petry is nurse director in the Commissioned 
Nurse Corps of the U. S. Public Health 
Service and is also director of the Service’s 
Division of Nurse Education which admin- 
isters the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps. 


Grace Dariwnc (A.M. 1945), YWCA 
travelling counselor for the committee on 
friendly relations among foreign students, 
was a recent guest of the YWCA in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, where she met with various 
world fellowship groups. Miss Darling was 
sent to China in 1922 by the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. Interned by 
the Japanese in 1943, she was later returned 
to this country on the Gripsholm. 


Sampson G. SmitH (A.M. 1937) is the new 
superintendent of schools in Somerset 
County, N. J. He comes to this position 
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from the schools of Franklin Township, 
N. J., where he has been supervising prin- 
cipal since 1941. 


Dorotuy DeLany, former graduate student 
at Teachers College, has been appointed ad- 
ministrative specialist in extension studies 
in home economics for the state of New 
York. Prior to this appointment, Miss 
DeLany was assistant state 4-H club leader. 


Biair Guiiion (A.M. 1932), recently dis- 
charged director of physical training and 
athletics for the Army Air Forces Western 
Command, is the new head coach of basket- 
ball for the University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Conn. Former head coach of basket- 
ball at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., he 
resigned in May of 1942 to enter the AAF 
Technical Training Command physical 
training program, which was headed by 
Lieutenant Colonel Clifford L. Brownell of 
Teachers College. In addition to his assign- 
ment as head basketball coach at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Mr. Gullion is 
associate professor of physical education. 


Ernest V. Horus (Ph.D. 1938) is the 
author of an article, “Modifying Ph.D. 
Programs,” which appeared in the October 
issue of The Educational Record. 


Littian Hvutcurinson, former graduate stu- 
dent at Teachers College, has been ap- 
pointed director of health education of the 
Queensboro Tuberculosis and Health As- 
sociation. 


Racuet E. Bryant (A.M. 1931) has arrived 
in the Philippines to serve as an American 
Red Cross hospital recreation worker. 
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Previously, Miss Bryant served with the 
Red Cross in the Mediterranean Theater of 
Operations. Until this appointment, she was 
director of physical education at Otterbein 
College in Westerville, Ohio. 


GaLteN Jones (Ph.D. 1935) assumed his 
position December 1 as director of the 
Division of Secondary Education in the 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington. 
The appointment was made after a canvass 
of the secondary school field throughout 
the country by the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, and was recommended by Com- 
missioner of Education John W. Stude- 
baker. Dr. Jones comes to this position 
from the principalship of the East Orange, 
N. J., High School. 


Laura Rosnacite (A.M. 1935) is the new 
dean of the College of Nursing and 
Health of the University of Cincinnati, in 
Ohio. Prior to this position, Miss Rosnagle 
was associate director of the Hartford, 
Conn., Hospital School of Nursing. 


Mary Rose Yarnatt (A.M. 1942) has an 
article, “Community Helpers Posters,” ap- 
pearing in the October issue of The In- 
structor. Illustrated by sketches of various 
public service workers, the article suggests 
ways in which an appreciation of their 
work may properly be presented to chil- 
dren in the primary grades. 


Watter G. Patrerson (A.M. 1933) has 
been appointed principal of Drury High 
School, North Adams, Mass. An article, 
“Need These Books Be Written,” by Mr. 
Patterson, was published in the October is- 
sue of the Phi Delta Kappan. This article 
was written in answer to a previous article 
in the same magazine entitled, “These Books 
Were Never Written.” 


Beatrice Ritrer (A.M. 1936) is now head 
of the school of nursing at Gallinger Munic- 
ipal Hospital, Washington, D. C., and chief 
of its nursing service. She is a former dean 


of Temple University’s School of Nursing, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fern Bascock (A.M. 1932), program co- 
ordinator of the National Student Council 
YWCA, was a recent speaker at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 


Freperick T. Rope (Ph.D. 1941) is the new 
educational director for the New York 
Public Education Association. The Associa- 
tion, which is concerned primarily with the 
improvement of education in New York 
City, was the original sponsor of the Visit- 
ing Teacher movement and the All-Day 
Neighborhood School. 

Dr. Rope, recently discharged from the 
U. S. Naval Reserve, is the author of an 
article, “A Lesson from the Navy—The 
Kind of Teaching that Won the War,” 
which appeared in the January issue of 
Arts in Childhood. He is at present serving 
as a member of a committee to study the 
program of the Bureau of Attendance in 
the New York City schools. 


Anne M. Woevpper (B.S. 1944) is rep- 
sented in the November issue of The In- 
structor by a contribution entitled, “Thanks- 
giving Hymn.” Miss Woelpper is now 
teacher of music, English and spelling in 
Roosevelt School, River Edge, N. J. 


Artuur F. Hopper (A.M. 1921) was re- 
cently appointed superintendent of the 
Plainfield, N. J., schools. Mr. Hopper has 
been acting superintendent since 1944. 


Dorotuy Pottock (A.M. 1939), as director 
of the vocational guidance service of 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., has just 
published a book, “Occupational Planning 
for College Women.” Designed to help 
the woman of college age to select the life 
work for which she is most ideally suited, 
Miss Pollock’s book describes the types of 
opportunity, salary expectations, and edu- 
cational and training prerequisites for more 
than a hundred different occupations. 
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Recent Publications 








The Teacher’s Word Book of 30,000 Words. By Epwarp L. THornpike AND IRvING 
Lorce. 274 pp. Cloth $2.85. 


Children’s Questions and Their Implications for Planning the Curriculum. With 
Special Reference to the Contribution of the Natural and Social Sciences in the 
Intermediate Grade Curriculum. By Emmy V. Baker, Ep.D. 184 pp. Cloth 
$2.35. 

Trends in Employment and Earnings for 19 Graduating Classes of a Teachers 
College. By Joun S. Frencu, Pu.D. 128 pp. Cloth $1.85. Contributions to 
Education, No. g11. 


Emerging Patterns of Public School Practice. By Wiuu1aM S. Vincent, Pu.D. 
96 pp. Cloth $2.10. Contributions to Education, No. gto. 


A Study of Transfer of Training from High School Subjects to Intelligence. By 
ALEXANDER G. WesMan, Pu.D. 82 pp. Cloth $1.75. Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. gog. 

Vocational Interest Patterns. By IRENE Wicutwick, Pu.D. 231 pp. Cloth $2.60. 
Contributions to Education, No. goo. 

Disciples of the Wise. The Religious and Social Opinions of American Rabbis. By 
Josepn ZeITLIN, Pxu.D. 233 pp. Cloth $3.00. Contributions to Education, No. 908. 

Functional Harmonic Skills Used by Selected High School Choral Leaders. By 
SamueL T. Burns, Pxu.D. 128 pp. Cloth $1.85. Contributions to Education, 
No. 905. 

Wartime Relations of the Federal Government and the Public Schools, 1917-1918. 
By Lewis Paut Topp, Px.D. 256 pp. Cloth $2.90. Contributions to Education, 
No. 907. 

Procedures in Evaluating a Guidance Program. By Frances Morcan Wi.son, 
Ep.D. 224 pp. Cloth $2.60. 


Public Understanding of What Good Schools Can Do. By Roserr S. Fisk, Ep.D. 
96 pp. Cloth $1.75. 


Consider the Calendar. By Buota D. Pantnu, Ep.D. 144 pp. Paper $1.25. 


Post-War Educational Reconstruction in the United Nations. (I. L. Kandel, 
Editor) Twenty-first Educationai Yearbook of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 360 pp. Cloth $3.70. 
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